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HE reception of Mr. Asquith’s Irish proposals 
by the Belfast press is distinctly unfavour- 
able, both as regards the voting out by 

counties and the time limit of six years. Were 
the time limit removed, however, it is not antici- 
pated that Sir Edward Carson would have much 
difficulty in persuading the Ulster Unionist Council to 
abandon the preparations for armed resistance. In 
Dublin and the South of Ireland the newspapers of both 
sides, seemingly unprepared for this new development 
of the situation, can scarcely disguise their horror and 
disgust. The Irish Times (Unionist) and the Freeman's 
Journal (Nationalist) find themselves in the same 
predicament, both having repeatedly, and up to the last 
moment, assured their readers that exclusion was a 
policy which no responsible politician of either party 
could possibly tolerate. Lord Dunraven, who is one of 
the very few people who have applied their intelligences 
without prejudice to the actual provisions of the Home 
Rule Bill, suggests in the Times the way in which the 
exclusion of four counties will further complicate a 
measure that is already too ingenious. An interesting 
feature of Mr. Asquith’s proposals is his decision that 
Londonderry City and Londonderry County must poll 
out separately. The city, if the poll were taken this 


year, would declare itself Nationalist ; the county would 
vote for English government! But a glance at the map 
shows that such a result need not be a reduction to 
absurdity. Geographical considerations already place 
Londonderry in Nationalist Donegal, and the borders of 


With Supplement on The Working of the Insurance Act. 


Tyrone County, which has also a Nationalist majority, 
are within sight of the city. 
* * * 


Meanwhile the “‘ North-Western Volunteers’ are 
asserting that the Unionists of Donegal, Tyrone, and 
Fermanagh will not abide by the result of a poll. They 
point out—we believe with some truth—that in no part 
of Ulster have the preparations for armed resistance 
been taken so seriously and keenly as in these three 
counties, where Unionists are in a minority. But what, 
we may ask, do the preparations for armed resistance 
amount to anywhere in Ulster? For two or three years 
past Ulster has overflowed with correspondents, but no 
one had directed his attention solely to this question of 
the arming and drilling until the arrival in Belfast last 
month of a representative of the Westminster Gazette. 
The articles on “ Ulster and its Menace,” just published 
in that journal, are exceedingly interesting. The writer 
has convinced himself that Sir Edward Carson’s army, so 
far from being “ the equal of the best-trained military 
force in the world,”’ is not to be taken seriously from a 
military point of view. The volunteers, however, them- 
selves believe that they could cope with small bodies of 
regulars, and we must remember that in 1886 two 
thousand Belfast rioters kept a thousand police and 
soldiers at bay for a period of six weeks. But war— 
war that “ means artillery ’’—is not in their calculations. 
The special correspondent of the Westminster, in giving 
the opinion that the real dangers of the immediate future 
are in those areas in which the Nationalists have a small 
majority of the population—in Tyrone, Fermanagh, and 
Londonderry City—adds another objection to Mr. 
Asquith’s proposals. 
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The South African Indemnity Bill, having passed the 
Lower House, is now well on its way through the Senate. 
Although there is no doubt that it will eventually reach 
the statute book, every fresh day’s discussion lowers the 
prestige of the Government. Two of the most ex- 
perienced statesmen in the Union, Mr. Merriman and 
Mr. Schreiner, both ex-Premiers of Cape Colony, and the 
latter South Africa’s most eminent lawyer, have un- 
sparingly condemned the deportation of the Trade 
Union leaders. Mr. Schreiner, in the Senate on Wednes- 
day (according to the correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph), maintained that the disturbances of July 
were “‘ directly due to the belief of the miners that the 
Government had refused to enforce the law against the 
mine-owners,and the attempted railway strike in January 
to unwise and unnecessary retrenchment.” ‘‘ You 
have not solved anything,” he declared, “ nor begun to 
solve anything by these deportations. You are merely 
sowing dragons’ teeth. ... You must discard the 
fallacy that force is a remedy for industrial discontent.” 
In the face of criticism, General Smuts seems to be 
entirely losing his head. In reply to a Senator’s question 
he solemnly stated that he did not have the deportees 
tried under martial law because if they had been so 
tried “‘ they would have had short shrift, and I am not 
sure that they did not deserve short shrift.’”” The idea 
of General Smuts as the saviour of the Nine is spoilt by 
the pathetic picture of the strong man half wishing he 
had been stronger. 


* * * 


In the course of his statement on the Army Estimates 
on Tuesday Colonel Seely referred to the shortage of 
recruits for the regular army and strongly deplored the 
fact that when the country is prosperous the Army 
suffers. The true inwardness of the matter would have 
been plainer if he had put it the other way round and 
had said that when the country suffers from industrial 
depression the Army thrives upon the diseases of 
unemployment and destitution which are then rife. 
The employment which the Secretary of State for War 
has to offer needs a very black background before it 
becomes attractive to any young man who is level- 
headed enough to take thought for his future. However, 
Colonel Seely made it clear that he is alive to the neces- 
sity for improving the conditions of service, and especially 
to the need for securing good employment for those who 
are leaving the Army. Of the 28,000 men who left, 
willingly and unwillingly, last year employment was 
found for only 16,000, and in some even of these cases 
the employment was only temporary. But a strong 
Committee is to be appointed at once to consider the 
whole subject, and Colonel Seely was sufficiently con- 
fident of the possibility of coping with the problem to 
express the belief that before next year’s Estimates are 
presented to the House “ the reproach of the Cardwell 
system,”’ as he called it, will have been removed. We 
are not quite so optimistic, but it is satisfactory to know 
that at least the reproach is recognised and that the 
Army Council is awaking to its neglected duty. 


* * * 


Events in the London building trade dispute have 
taken a dramatic turn during the past week. The public 
pronouncements of the London masters have been 





characterised by a lack of discretion, which is calculated 
to produce the maximum of irritation. At the beginning 
of the week we were told that the Master Builders’ 
Associations throughout the country were likely to 
proceed to a national lock-out, in order to compel the 
rebellious London Trade Unionists to submit. The men’s 
leaders naturally retorted by appealing for a special 
conference of labour organisations in all trades in order 
to deal with the menace to Trade Unionism. They also 
decided to call out all men working for federated London 
employers, whether affected by the presentation of the 
document or not. When the representatives of the 
provincial federated masters actually met the London 
masters in conclave on Tuesday, their influence proved 
to be of a conciliatory character. Under the auspices 
of the National Building Trades Conciliation Board 
another meeting is being arranged between the London 
masters and the separate Unions (but not the Building 
Industries Federation) involved in the dispute. 
* * * 


There are, of course, not a few Hotspurs on the men’s 
side who are urging that the men should anticipate any 
decision of the masters to widen the area of the dispute 
by calling out all members of the Unions affected 
directly or indirectly. This is a policy which is to be 
deprecated from any point of view except that which 
regards all strikes merely as preliminary exercises in the 
art of social revolution. There may be special circum- 
stances in which a Trade Union is justified in protesting 
against outrageous conduct on the part of a single 
federated employer by declaring war on a whole em- 
ployers’ organisation. But in general it is to the 
interest of the workers to narrow the area of a dispute 
and reduce the burden on their strike funds. The fear 
which employers have of having their trade snatched 
from them by their competitors is a much more potent 
weapon in the hands of the workers’ organisations 
than the more theoretical possibility of inducing the 
public to bring pressure to bear upon employers owing 
to the inconvenience caused by a widespread trade dis- 
pute. The public naturally loses its temper when it is 
pushed, even if the intention is merely to use it as a 
missile against the employer. 

* * * 


The rural labour disputes in North Essex and North- 
west Norfolk are still unsettled. A few more men have 
been dismissed in the neighbourhood of Helions Bump- 
stead for joining the Union; but their case has been 
taken up vigorously by their Society, and the men 
refuse to go back to work unless they are all reinstated 
and are given a minimum wage of fifteen shillings. The 
farmers are, of course, using the threat of eviction as a 
weapon. The dispute at Flitcham and Hillington has de- 
veloped into a campaign by the Union throughout North- 
west Norfolk for the “ King’s wages and King’s con- 
ditions,” as they obtain on the Sandringham Estate— 
viz., sixteen shillings a week and a full half-holiday on 
Saturday. It is a good ery, and the Labour Party should 
make it heard throughout the country. There is no 
early prospect of a legislative remedy: the Govern- 
ment will be only talking for a long time to come. 

* * * 


A writer in the Manchester Guardian recently showed 
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that, owing to the boom in trade, there has been an in- 
crease between 1910 and 1913 of 11°4 per cent. in the 
number of half-timers in twelve representative textile 
areas. But the writer of an extraordinary article in the 
Times last Tuesday is not content with this. He wants 
more child doffers and little piecers and tubers. He 
draws a glowing picture of the flourishing conditions 
under which the Lancashire operative lives, and grumbles 
at the Labour Exchanges for not sending children from 
the Midlands and South to satisfy the appetite of the 
northern mills—after the manner of the Poor Law over- 
seers of a hundred years ago. He omits wholly to point 
out that at least half the boys who are doffing and piecing 
and tubing to-day will be struggling in the unskilled 
labour market in five or ten years’ time, while the re- 
mainder will be endeavouring to subsist on about a pound 
a week as “ big piecers”’ in the hope of some day be- 
coming spinners and receiving a reasonable man’s wage. 
Unfortunately the operative spinner or weaver, as well 
as his employer, has a vested interest in maintaining a 
large supply of inexpensive child workers, since the 
wages of the latter are deducted from his own gross 
piece-work earnings. The most difficult problems of 
blind-alley labour in manufacturing industries arise out 
of the fact that the interests of the skilled adult worker 
sometimes coincide with those of the employer as 
opposed to those of the child. 


* * * 


The blind-alley problem in the worsted spinning trade 
of the West Riding is even worse than that of the cotton 
trade. Half the male worsted spinning workers are aged 
under 16 according to the latest Home Office returns. 
There is considerable irony in the fact that Bradford, 
which has led the way in providing for the physical needs 
of children, should stand with its five or six thousand 
half-timers at the head of the black list of half-time towns. 
The children, rendered sound and alert by publicly 
provided doctoring, feeding, and open-air schools, are 
sent in their thousands into the worsted mills at the age 
of twelve, where their vital energies are at once weakened 
by excessively early rising, long hours, and a vitiated 
atmosphere. There never was a clearer case of the 
subsidising of the employers in a particular industry. 
The raising of the statutory minimum age for employment 
to thirteen, as provided for in Mr. Denman’s Employment 
and School Attendance Bill, represents the smallest 
possible advance upon the present law of school attend- 
ance. The Government will have a grave charge to 
answer if it does not secure the passing of this overdue 
measure during the present session. 


* * * 


The arrest of Mrs. Pankhurst at Glasgow on Monday 
appears to have been accompanied by scenes of violence 
unparalleled in the annals of militancy. We should like 
to know what the police are about in provoking this sort 
of thing. It was no doubt the local force that actually 
effected the arrest, but presumably they were acting 
upon instructions from London, and most probably 
under the immediate direction of officers from Scotland 
Yard. Mrs. Pankhurst has now been in England since 
the beginning of last month; there have been two 





attempts, or apparent attempts, to arrest her, but both 
failed. Are we to understand that it is possible for a 
woman so well known as Mrs. Pankhurst to travel about 
under the very eyes of the police for several weeks 
without their being able to arrest her? Or do they 
deliberately choose—as they have done before—an 
occasion when she is on a platform addressing a great 
meeting of enthusiastic and excited admirers and when, 
therefore, the chances of a serious riot are at a maxi- 
mum? There seem to be no other alternatives, and 
unless the police are shockingly incompetent—which 
they are not—the first is incredible. We have never 
been able to admire or to defend the violent methods of 
the Suffragettes, but if anything can justify them it is 
provocative police action of this kind. 

* * * 





At an inquest held last Tuesday on a Westminster 
sewerman it was proved that the greater part of both 
the lungs of the deceased had been destroyed by phthisis, 
a fact which could easily have been discovered by a 
proper medical examination. He had in the previous 
few days paid two visits to his panel doctor, at which he 
had complained of pains in the stomach. On the first 
occasion the doctor gave him a bottle of medicine. On 
the second occasion the doctor told the man that he was 
suffering from rheumatism in the chest and changed his 
medicine. It is clear that, however conscientiously 
some individual panel doctors may be treating their 
patients, a great deal of this sort of thing is going on, 
and will continue to go on, so long as the contract 
system obtains. 

» * * 

Mrs. Sarah Savage—the widow to whose case attention 
was recently drawn in our columns—was released from 
Holloway on Tuesday, after serving nearly three weeks 
of her six months’ sentence. The woman, it will be 
remembered, was sentenced for cruelty to her children, 
whom she had kept concealed in a dark and filthy room. 
On her behalf it was urged that she was hard-working 
and desperately poor; beaten and bewildered by 
circumstances, she was obsessed by the fear that her 
children would be taken from her if their existence 
became known to the authorities. The Home Secretary 
has now handed her and her family over to the care of 
Miss Mary Neal, the special commissioner of Votes for 
Women. Miss Neal states that Mrs. Savage has “ never 
been out of Islington in her life, never seen the country, 
even for an hour, never seen the sea, never seen the 
sunshine on meadow and hillside, never picked a wild 
flower. She has never had a decent pair of boots, and 
told me she never had a dry stitch on her when it rained, 
and had to let her clothes dry on her, as she never had 
a change.” ‘“ How horrible!” exclaim the shocked 
readers of newspapers ; and the Home Office is all con- 
sideration. But what of the thousands of other widows 
who are victims of our barbarous Poor Law system 
and who have not Mrs. Savage’s good fortune in being 
advertised as receiving an exceptionally severe sentence 
for technical cruelty ? Every case of this sort which is 
heard of by the public is typical of a whole class of cases ; 
and the means of prevention lie at the hand of the 
Government. 
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WAKE UP, ULSTER! 


FTER last Monday, all that can be said of or to 
A Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Bonar Law is that 
they have been and gone and done it. They 
have engaged in a tug-of-war without remembering that 
the most effective move in that game is not the enemy’s 
strongest pull, but his adroitest let-go. .The oversight 
was unpardonable, because everybody knew beforehand 
that Mr. Asquith had made up his mind to let go. And 
now Sir Edward and his leader (from behind) are sitting 
forlorn in the mud with the rope in their hands and little 
else to do except hang themselves with it. For they are 
now cut off from Ulster as completely as they are cut off 
from Waterford. 

It serves them right, because they have allowed their 
followers to take a position which no sane statesman 
should countenance for a moment and no Government 
can meet with any other argument than a ruthless 
artillery fire. The case was put plainly enough by Sir 
Horace Plunkett. He told us, with the utmost pub- 
licity and without a breath of contradiction, that the 
Orangemen do not regard the Catholics of Ireland more 
respectfully than all men regard gorillas ; that is, as an 
inferior and mischievous species, incapable of public 
functions of any sort. Less respectfully, in fact; for 
men do not believe that gorillas will be eternally damned ; 
and that belief concerning Catholics is one of the joys of 
the Orange mind as depicted by Sir Horace. 

Now it was the clear duty of the leaders on both sides, 
especially the Ulster side, to declare at once that such 
an attitude could not be tolerated ; that it is politically 
a criminal attitude and humanly an abominable attitude, 
and that if it be really Ulster’s attitude (as it certainly 
is the attitude of the baser sort of Ulsterman), then it is 
the duty, not only of the Government, but of Christen- 
dom and humanity, to wipe Ulster out of existence. If 
Sir Edward Carson feels anything less than this about 
it, he is unfit for public life. If Mr. Redmond accepts it 
as a fact, he should organise the South as Sir Edward 
has organised the North for its own protection against 
the black flag. 

As a matter of fact, Sir Edward Carson does not think 
that Daniel O’Connell was a gorilla or Father Mathew 
a moral dwarf; and, apart from the temporary excite- 
ments produced by political oratory, rancorous bigotry 
is no more general in Ulster than anywhere else. When 
the Ulstermen realise that their Impossibilist pose will 
not only forfeit the sympathy of all kindly folk, but put 
the electorate out of patience with their inconsiderate 
and uppish folly, they will begin to protest that they do 
not claim a monopoly of virtue. They will even 
remember that it is no worse to sit with Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor as the representative of the Scotland division 
of Liverpool (as full of Irish Catholics as Orangemen 
believe hell to be) at Westminster than to sit with him 
at College Green as an Irish representative. 

Further, they will begin to realise that if there is to 
be an Irish Parliament—and Sir Edward and _ his 
Unionist leaders have thrown up the sponge as to that 
—nothing worse could happen to Ulster than to let the 
Nationalists have six years’ start of them in it. Sir 
Edward was quite right in his despairing ery on Monday, 





when he realised where Mr. Asquith had landed him, 
that if Ulster is not to come in for six years Ulster must 
never come in at all. Suppose Mr. Asquith, as the result 
of a little more pressure, should say: “ Very well ; 
don’t come in at all.’ Then Ulster will be forced to 
face the plain issue that we predicted in these columns 
when we first dealt with the question. Will Ulster be a 
province of England, or will she come to her senses and 
make up her mind that, since Home Rule is inevitable, 
she will take care to secure a front seat in that arrange- 
ment with her money, her brains, and her boasted moral 
backbone ? 

It is incredible that any inhabitant of Ulster capable 
of grasping the political situation should accept the 
alternative of exclusion which Sir Edward and Mr. 
Bonar Law are forcing on her and which Englishmen 
think quite good enough for her. To be left out as a 
result of a solemn covenant to insist on being left in is a 
pretty feeble result of so much arming and drilling and 
singing of terrifying hymns. The sooner the sensible 
Ulstermen realise the pit which has been digged for them 
by the silly fanatics who are too busy chalking up “ No 
Surrender !’’ and ** To Hell with the Pope !”’ on the walls 
of Derry to notice how English statesmen, to whom 
Ulster is merely a nuisance, are disposing of their 
destinies for generations to come, the better for the 
Protestant North all over the world. 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO 
EXCLUSION 


F Mr. Asquith’s speech on Monday is to be regarded 

I as a political manoeuvre pure and simple, there 
may be a great deal to be said for it. It has 
certainly put Ulster hopelessly in the wrong, and her 
spokesmen in a position of the very greatest difficulty. 
If they accept the Government’s proposals, they will 
have to give their supporters advice equivalent to the 
tearing up of the Covenant. If they refuse them, 
how can they hope to obtain the smallest support in 
Great Britain for any use of their Volunteer force to 
resist Home Rule? One can sympathise with their 
feeling that this suggested postponement of the critical 
moment is a blow beneath the belt, turning to naught 
all the great preparations for resistance that Ulster has 
been making during the past few months ; but it is not 
a feeling which it will be possible to persuade any 
substantial proportion of the British electors to share. 
The Government will be able to say, without fear of 
contradiction, that they have offered Protestant Ulster 
a chance of remaining outside Home Rule until 1921, 
with every opportunity in the meantime of convincing 
the British public that the temporary exclusion should 
be made permanent. If, after refusing such an offer, 
the Orangemen attempt anything in the nature of 
armed resistance, the Government will be able to use 
the regular Army to suppress them, with absolute 
impunity as far as the ordinary British voter is con- 
cerned. There will be no election cry in it for the 
Unionists. The London Unionist Press is still talking 
as if it were in a position to dictate terms to the Govern- 
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ment in the name of a victorious army in the North-east 
of Ireland, but it is plain enough that the bubble is 
pricked. Even if Ulster were right, after last Monday 
she could not fight; and we sincerely hope that the 
realisation of that fact will come home to her soon 
enough to make her willing to negotiate, whilst there is 
yet time, on the basis of her reasonable claims. 

But except from this tactical point of view there is 
little indeed to be said for Mr. Asquith’s proposals. 
They are in no way a credit to contemporary British 
statesmanship. If they are seriously intended to be 
carried into law—which Mr. Devlin, at any rate, cannot 
have believed, or how could he have agreed to them ?— 
then we can only echo Mr. Healy’s repudiation. The 
excluded area would have to have its own adminis- 
tration, a new Dublin Castle erected in Belfast. It 
would be governed by a bureaucracy every member of 
which would be under standing notice of dismissal in 
six years’ time. From the Permanent Secretary to the 
worst-paid doorkeeper they would all have—or would 
imagine they had, which comes to the same thing—the 
strongest of all personal reasons for making exclusion 
permanent ; and who can doubt that they would find 
ample opportunity of promoting thatend? The estab- 
lishment of such a service would, in short, amount to the 
creation of a new and formidable vested interest in the 
maintenance of racial and religious animosity in Ireland. 
In the excluded area Catholics would be in a minority, 
and would suffer accordingly ; and to suppose that 
retaliation elsewhere would not follow is to suppose the 
Hibernians to be more than human. If Irishmen, as 
we are sometimes told, really seek strife and ensue it for 
its own sake, then they have under Mr. Asquith’s scheme 
a glorious six years ahead of them—and with reasonable 
luck much more. 

There is another point of view about this matter which 
has so far received much less attention than it deserves, 
the point of view of the parochial British elector, who, 
whilst sincerely anxious enough in his spare moments, 
so to speak, to see the differences of Irishmen amicably 
composed and a united Ireland working out her own 
social and economic salvation, is still more interested in 
his own affairs, and is mainly concerned to be rid of the 
intolerable distraction of having to deal with Irish 
matters of which he knows nothing. It had at last 
become possible to look forward to a General Election— 
if not the next, at all events the next but one—in which 
neither the loyal Protestants nor the down-trodden 
Catholics of another country would have to figure ; and 
now that prospect is to be dashed from him in the name 
of peace! If the Government’s offer should become law, 
the old unmeaning fight will have to be fought over again, 
certainly at two elections, and very possibly at many 
more. If this is the sort of thing moderate men let us in 
for, so, we fancy, many a free and independent elector 
must be thinking just now, let us have none but extremists. 

But we refuse to take the proposal of exclusion, with 
or without a time limit, seriously. We hope and believe 
that Ulster will reject it, either for the good reason that, 
having now recognised Home Rule to be inevitable, she 
does not want to be left out or else for the bad reason that 
she is not in a temper to consider any proposals at all. 
It will suit us equally well if she rejects it because the 





about-to-be-excluded counties are unwilling to desert 
their fellow-Protestants outside their borders. Any 
reason will serve provided the way is cleared for a settle- 
ment, or at least the possibility of a settlement, on a 
permanent basis. No one, we take it, will deny that the 
only Irish problem which really matters at the present 
moment is the problem of the decent and final interment 
of the ancient sectarian differences. The gradual but 
real improvement in this respect which has taken place 
during the past few years in Ireland itself has been re- 
flected in Parliament for the first time during the past 
few weeks. There has grown up a feeling that these 
differences are not so deep after all. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s bitter words in the opening debate of the 
Session, his declaration that Ireland was not one nation, 
but two nations, and would remain so to all eternity, met 
with no echoing response from the Ulster Unionists. 
Sir Edward Carson does not deny the possibility of a 
spiritually united Ireland. On the other hand, Mr. 
Redmond seems to have entertained the idea that the 
winning of Ulster would be a task not unworthy of his 
eloquence and his powers of statesmanship. The spirit 
of conciliation is in the air. The House of Commons 
more than half expects a settlement, and that in itself is 
a factor by no means to be disregarded. 

But exclusion, whether we choose to call it temporary 
or permanent, does not provide the basis of a settlement, 
if by settlement we mean the obliteration of religious and 
racial divisions. At best, even if it were accepted by 
Ulster in complete satisfaction of her claims, it would 
still be nothing more than the pusillanimous expedient 
of politicians ever ready to postpone the evil day. A 
great many people still talk as if the avoidance of 
‘“ civil war” were the sole object to be considered. 
But surely it is possible to conceive worse evils than 
‘civil war,”” and one of them is the perpetuation of 
sectarian strife. What Ireland needs is a Government 
obliged in its own interest to make reconciliation the 
first and only item on its programme. Temporary 
exclusion will give it no such Government; for 
neither the Catholics of the South nor the Protestants 
of the North would have any opportunity of putting into 
practice those feelings of goodwill which they are 
evidently prepared to entertain for one another. Given 
the present situation and the practical impossibility of 
substituting for the existing Bill an entirely fresh 
measure, we can see but one way out that offers any 
prospect worth striving for. The first step on that way 
must be the rejection of Mr. Asquith’s “ offer”; the 
second the passage of the Home Rule Bill under tie 
Parliament Act; the third the introduction and passage 
at the earliest possible moment of a Plunkett Bill, which 
even the Die-hard Lords could not reject, giving the 
whole province of Ulster the right to be excluded, 
instead of included, at the end of six years if she should 
so desire, the leaders of all parties publicly binding them- 
selves to oppose any future attempt to deprive her of 
that free choice. Sir Edward Carson and his men would 
doubtless refuse to be parties to such a course, but it 
would be the basis of no less genuine and lasting a 
settlement for that. The politicians have learnt much 
from the wisdom of Sir Horace Plunkett, but they have 
more to learn yet. 
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THE INSURANCE DEFICIT 


T is now evident, from the admissions of the Chan- 
] cellor of the Exchequer himself, that, whatever 
may be the social advantages of the National 
Insurance Act, Part I. of the Scheme is financially in a 
mess. After just over twelve months’ payment of Sick- 
ness and Maternity Benefit there is a large and alarming 
actuarial deficit, which must promptly be put right lest 
actual bankruptcy should befall many of the Approved 
Societies, into which millions of members have been 
inveigled. A growing public uneasiness has led to a 
stream of questions and to two successive debates in 
Parliament. But the Opposition Members have had 
few facts to go on, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whilst explicitly admitting the deficit and the obligation 
of the Treasury to make good any part of it not due to 
maladministration, naturally refused to help out those 
who were making the attack. The nation, indeed, is in 
the dark with regard to what is happening. Though 
the Act touches practically every household in one way 
or another, and each person knows his own experience, 
no one thereby learns anything about the scheme as a 
whole—just as no soldier taking part in a general engage- 
ment thereby acquires any intelligent idea of the plan 
of campaign. The gigantic head office of the Insurance 
Commissioners has, so far, managed to conceal from the 
public gaze the way in which the scheme is really work- 
ing. By the courtesy of the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment, which has been studying the subject since July 
last, we are able to give our readers in the Supplement 
published with the present issue an elaborate general 
survey of what is happening under the Act throughout 
the whole of England. 

The Committee of Enquiry whose Interim Report we 
publish is composed mainly of doctors, officials of 
Approved Societies, actuaries and members of Insurance 
Committees, who have an expert and first-hand know- 
ledge of the subject. They seem to have set themselves, 
without abstract discussion of principles, to find out and 
describe what is actually going on under the Act in the 
different parts of England. And they have known how 
to bring this home to the reader. Though they give 
details enough, they paint a picture. No one can read 
this Interim Report without gaining a vision of how this 
huge scheme, ‘the most complicated Act of the last 
hundred years,” as Mr. Balfour called it, is, as he 
predicted, touching “‘ more sets of people in more obscure 
and unanalysable ways than any measure which has yet 
been tried.”” The conclusions of the Committee are not 
by any means wholly adverse to the Act. The Report 
tells us that the great social machine which Mr. Lloyd 
George has constructed is already working with remark- 
able smoothness ; that the stamping of the cards has 
become practically universal, without popular resent- 
ment ; and that a quarter of a million claims to benefit 
are paid every week, for the most part with a prompti- 
tude that does credit to all concerned. But whilst the 
Committee recognise the social advantages of the Act, 
they quite rightly regard it as more important to bring 
to light the defects and shortcomings which experience 
is revealing. 

The financial position inevitably first claims attention. 





—— 


Put briefly, it is that, whilst most of the Approved 
Societies dealing with men have a surplus (though some 
whose membership belongs largely to unhealthy trades 
are in a bad way), most of those dealing with women 
have a heavy deficit (though some made up of unmarried 
women in special occupations, such as domestic servants, 
teachers, and clerks, are on the right side). The distriby- 
tion of the deficit negatives the idea that it is caused, to 
any appreciable extent, by malingering or maladministra- 
tion. It is demonstrable that the bulk of it arises from 
the unexpectedly large amount of ill-health which the 
Act has revealed among the industrial women wage- 
earners, especially when they combine motherhood with 
wage-earning ; together with the “‘ occupational sick- 
ness ’’ caused by the unhealthy conditions of particular 
employments for men or women. It seems that the 
(exclusively male) Government advisers acted on the 
fond assumption that women had about as much 
sickness as men—and actually forgot, moreover, that 


.there was such a condition as pregnancy! The amount 


of illness allowed for, from all causes, even in the case of 
a married woman wage-earner in a cotton factory or a 
laundry, was (apart from confinements) just one week 
a year from 16 to 70 years of age! Naturally, the 
Approved Societies containing the four million manual 
working women wage-earners discovered in the very 
first quarter that the facts were quite otherwise. Now 
that a year’s benefits have been paid, these societies find 
themselves to the bad to the extent, it is estimated, of 
some £700,000. To this must be added the deficit of 
those societies of men, such as coal-miners, steel smelters, 
boilermakers and potters, in which “ occupational 
segregation ’’ has caused a more than average sickness- 
rate and (curiously enough, often coincidently) a more 
than average birth-rate. These deficits, which the 
Treasury admittedly will have to meet, are now piling 
up at the rate of something like eighty pounds in every 
hour of the day and night. Mr. Lloyd George’s “ taxi” 
is ticking at the rate of twenty-seven shillings per 
minute! The deficits will, in the aggregate, by the end 
of the current year certainly exceed a million and a half. 
It is of the greatest urgency to bring them to an end. 
We shall hear of this in the Chancellor’s Budget Speech 
within a very few wecks. 

The next big fact that stands revealed is the in- 
adequacy of the medical service that the Insurance 
Commissioners have provided. The extraordinarily 
perfunctory examination of the overworked panel 
doctor in the slum surgery, the lack of scientific diagnosis, 
the disastrous shortage in hospitals, the failure to 
provide specialists or surgical treatment, the curious 
ineptitudes with regard to drugs and appliances, the 
fiasco over tuberculosis—all this the Report describes 
with impressiveness of detail. It is the enormous mass 
of unnecessary sickness that we fail to prevent, to treat 
with any science, or to cure, which the nation has now 
to pay for by a heavy Parliamentary Grant. When 
shall we learn that prevention is actually cheaper than 
cure ? 

The last point to which we can call attention, among 
all those made in this remarkable Report, is the economic 
blunder that the community is making in deliberately 
taxing the earnings of those who are plainly getting less 
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than enough to eat. Here, again, it is the Insurance 
Act which will open our eyes. The millions below the 
“Poverty Line” are, because of their poverty, made 
ill, and we have now to pay them during illness seven 
and sixpence or ten shillings a week. There does not 
seem any sense in abstracting a loaf each week from 
their bare cupboards—thus increasing their ill-health— 
in order to pay for their doctoring ! 

But the most urgent need is to stop the deficit. The 
Report touches the spot when it points out that the 
Approved Societies are unable to deal properly with 
motherhood, by which they are being bankrupted. 
Perhaps Mr. Lloyd George may think it easiest to pour 
some more millions into the Insurance Fund—to give 
the Approved Societies an extra sum which would 
enable the Maternity Benefit to be increased and Sickness 
Benefit in pregnancy to be withdrawn. In our opinion, 
such a method of meeting the case would be extravagant, 
unsatisfactory, and unfair. A mere increase in money 
payments does not, in itself, ensure either proper 
attendance on the mother or any proper provision for 
the infant, in whom must be the nation’s greatest 
interest. Moreover, as the Report shows, there are at 
least a million wives, all under £160 a year income, and 
many of them in the depths of poverty, who are arbi- 
trarily excluded from insurance and whose infants are 
just as much in need of being well born as those of 
insured parents. If any further Government Grant is to be 
made in respect of maternity, why should these million 
poor women be denied their share? The provision for 
maternity ought to be part of the duty of the Local 
Health Authority, which could deal with every mother 
and every infant requiring its assistance. The campaign 
against infant mortality, which Medical Officers of 
Health have been carrying on, needs now to be extended 
backward, so as to include provision at childbirth and 
ante-natal care. We should like to see the Approved 
Societies in this present Session wholly relieved of their 
pressing, crushing burden of benefits for pregnancy, 
sickness, and maternity—they would then be solvent— 
and the whole of this service assumed (in return for a 
substantial Grant in Aid) by the town and county 
councils, through special Maternity departments. 


THE RUSSIAN DANGER 


BERLIN, March 10th. 


ss E Germans fear God, and nothing else in the 
W world,” said Bismarck in 1888, at a moment 
when, largely through the activity of his own 

Press agents, the country had been stirred up into an ecstasy 
of panic over the supposed danger of a Russian invasion. 
During the last week this famous epigram was to be found 
in most leading articles of the “ national” Press. And with 
good reason, since, through a very similar Press campaign, 
we have been reduced to very much the same state of nerves 
as in 1888. Russia is once more the danger, and excited 
journalists are regaling us with new editions of Bismarck’s 
proud words and—in the same column—with pictures of 
Cossack horsemen sweeping over the fair fields of North 
Germany. Like most “ scares" it will probably die away 
again within a few weeks, but, it is to be feared, it will, like 
most, serve its purpose, and in the end the German Michael 


will wake up a sadder and wiser man. Other nations, least 
of all England, with its record of panics from the “ Jingo ” 
agitation in the middle of last century to the “We want 
eight ” cry of 1909, have no cause to point the finger of scorn 
at Germany. But we take warning. 

The crisis has come very suddenly. There were, it is 
true, some preliminary rumblings among the smaller 
Chauvinist papers, of the stamp of Die Post, but no great 
attention was paidto them. After all, Europe had managed 
to weather the storm of the Balkan wars and there seemed 
little in the way of a much needed interval of peace. Then, 
like a thunderclap, came the now famous article from the 
St. Petersburg correspondent of the Kélnische Zeitung. For 
English readers the importance of this needs perhaps some 
explanation. The Kdlnische Zeitung is not strictly an 
official paper. That honour is enjoyed, in Prussia at least, 
by the North German Gazette alone. But at the same time 
it has for generations enjoyed peculiarly close connections 
with the Foreign Office, and it is generally understood that 
anything it says on foreign policy comes direct from Wil- 
helmstrasse. It is a convenient system, for the connection 
is never openly acknowledged, and it is always possible for 
the Government to disavow a particular statement when it 
would appear to have gone too far. But the conviction of 
the public that Wilhelmstrasse and Cologne are hand in 
glove remains unshaken, and the public is almost certainly 
right. It is too great a demand upon credulity to be asked 
to believe that the present article was not known already 
in one or other Government office before it appeared in the 
pages of the Kélnische Zeitung. 

Russia, we are told by the Kdélnische correspondent, is 
making enormous efforts to hurry on its military prepara- 
tions. For the moment they are not complete, so the danger 
of war is small. But by 1917 all will be ready, and then— ! 
It was nothing more than the lack of siege guns, he assures 
us, that held Russia back last spring. The Germans are 
hated more bitterly than ever before, and a war against them 
would be popular in all classes, even among the Liberals, who 
see in Germany the prototype of anti-democratic Govern- 
ment. With no country has German diplomacy so many 
points of conflict, and the struggle between the two Powers 
in Turkey is becoming rapidly more acute. The only remedy 
is a strong hand. No further act of Russian presumption 
can be allowed. Then, perhaps, the Government of the Czar 
will realise that Germany is in earnest, that it has wakened 
up at last from the delusive dream of traditional friendship. 
Such was the purport of the article, and most of what has 
appeared elsewhere has been but a variation on the same 
theme. The “ nationalist’ Press is naturally the loudest, 
but it is by no means alone. Catholic organs have given 
equally serious warnings, and strangely enough, even the 
Radical and democratic Berliner Tageblatt has joined in the 
general cry. 

On the surface there is no explanation for this sudden 
outburst. Russia’s military preparations were known for 
the most part at least a yearago. Indeed, the greater part 
of last year’s enormous Army Bill was designed to counteract 
them. At the time, it is truce, France was held up as the 
real enemy, and the Kélnische Zeitung especially distin- 
guished itself by attacks on that unfortunate country. But 
this, as was well understood even then, was simply a subter- 

fuge, in order not to complicate relations with the eastern 
neighbour. 

What then are the motives? In the first place it must 
be admitted that there is some quite serious agitation among 
the military enthusiasts, and it is true enough that Russia 
has answered the German Bill by still further increases. 
Like England when it built the Dreadnought, Germany 
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apparently imagined that last year’s gigantic effort would 
leave its rivals hopelessly behind. But, like England, it has 
been disappointed. The Dual Alliance is not yet financially 
exhausted and the struggle goes on. But there is another 
and perhaps more serious side. As usual there is good 
reason to suspect that the armament manufacturers are also 
behind the scare. The part played in naval competition by 
the large shipbuilding firms is well known. First comes a 
temporary increase in the building programme. But this 
involves new docks being laid down and works being extended, 
and after that a reduction would mean ruin for the ship- 
builder. His capital is tied up in these extensions, and to 
make his works pay he must have his whole yards busy. It 
is just the same with the other armament manufacturers. 
Last year’s Army Bill has meant an enormous pressure of 
orders and the extension of works, and for some time now 
the armanent firms will be as busy as they can desire. But 
when this is over will come the lean years, when the demand 
for war material will sink back to its normal level and the 
extensions of plant which have now been forced upon the 
manufacturers will become idle. Surely it is human nature 
and good business to do what one can for future orders ! 
And so, if the armament firms have their way, the great 
centennial effort of last year will become a permanent 
burden. 

There is one other reason behind the scare. In 1917 the 
commercial treaties on which the present German tariff is 
based expire, and before that year the old treaties must be 
renewed or new ones negotiated. But with the present 
Reichstag the representatives of high agrarian and industrial 
protection cannot feel comfortable. It is true there is 
nothing approaching a free trade majority, but nevertheless 
there is a tendency towards reduction, or at least a dis- 
inclination to fill up the gaps in the “ complete tariff wall ” 
which is the ideal of the protectionist groups. A new 
Reichstag with a less powerful “ Left” is needed, and for 
some time past it has been clear that the Conservatives will 
spare no effort to force a new election. At first the question 
of trade unions and picketing was raised, and better pro- 
tection for the strike breaker, but that has not proved 
popular enough. Next has come a demand for stricter 
treatment of the non-German elements in Poland and the 
western provinces, and the Conservative Press is still full of 
rumours that Government measures for the further re- 
striction of the Press will be introduced this autumn. But 
the best election cry of all, as has been proved by long 
experience, is that of imperial defence. Never since the 
’sixties has this failed. The “‘ Russian danger ” lay at hand 
and the “ Russian danger ”’ must serve its purpose to secure 
a protectionist Reichstag. 

It is particularly fitting that Russia in this case should be 
the scapegoat, since in the eyes of the agrarian Conservatives 
Russia is the great economic rival. The present treaty, 
concluded during the Japanese war when Russia, both 
economically and politically, was on its knees, was very 
favourable to German agrarian interests. But times have 
changed and Russia is now very naturally refusing to renew 
her agreement on the old terms. She is, besides, in a par- 
ticularly favourable position, since the agriculturists of 
Germany are to a very great extent dependent on the annual 
influx of Russian labour for the collection of their harvests. 
Indeed, it would appear that without Russian help German 
agriculture would be ruined. Russia itself understands this, 
too, and is now demanding a large reduction in the German 
agricultural tariff under the threat of stopping this migratory 
movement. It is clear that the German agrarians are in a 
difficult position, and that they will be only too willing to 
use any possible weapon in self-defence. Whether this 


sudden political challenge will make Russia give up so ex- 


cellent an advantage seems doubtful, but there can be no 
doubt that this hope, too, has played its part. 

These, then, would seem to be the motives behind this 
sudden outburst. Serious military fears, the interests of the 
armament firms, and the interests of the agrarians each play 
their part and complement the others. Whether the scare- 
mongers will gain their ends—a new Army Bill, a new 
Reichstag, and a new Tariff—remains to be seen. One thing 
is clear, that neither Government nor people want anything 
but peace. Of course there are plenty of fire-eaters—chief 
among them the notorious General Bernhardi,who two years 
ago was demanding war against England—who agitate, 
logically enough, perhaps, for an immediate war before 
Russia has completed her preparations. But no one takes 
them seriously. There is another saying of Bismarck’s that 
a “ preventive ” war is like cutting one’s throat through fear 
of being killed, and this is being repeated almost as widely 
as his other and more famous epigram. Not even the serious 
military party, the armament firms, nor the agrarians want 
war, to say nothing of the enormous majority of peaceful 
citizens who are merely frightened. Even the various semi- 
official papers are climbing down and are pointing out that 
the Kaiser would not go to Corfu if there were even the 
smallest cloud on the political horizon. But that has not 
stopped the rumours of another Army Bill, more attillery, 
a new pattern rifle, and further cavalry regiments. And 
so great is the glamour of a national cry that the Socialists 
themselves confess that they would lose at least thirty seats 
were there to be an election on the ery of “the Russian 
danger,” transparent though it be. B.-H. 


THE RIGHTS OF MURDER 


R. JUSTICE DARLING, before passing a 
sentence of seven years’ penal servitude on 
Julia Decies for wounding Basil Piffard with 
intent to kill him, made a remark which must interest 
all students of the morals of murder. ‘‘ No one, prob- 
ably,” he declared, “‘ would very much lament Piffard, 
but that was not the question.” So far as one can 
gather from the scrappy reports in the newspapers, the 
crime was in the main a crime of jealousy. It was the 
case of a man and woman who had lived together for 
some years, had then separated, had come back to each 
other, and had finally quarrelled as the result of a 
suggestion “that he had taken up with some other 
woman, with whom he was going to Paris.” Incidentally, 
it was stated that the man had given the woman £500 
and some furniture in October last on the understanding 
that she was to trouble him no further. It was also 
stated that ‘the prosecutor had infected the woman 
with a terrible disease and that she was pregnant. 
There you have a story of contemporary life as oppres- 
sive in its mean horror as any that Gorky has ever 
written. It is a story of the depths, in which the only 
conceivably beautiful element is the insubordinate 
anger of the woman. It is a tragedy, not of heroic 
suffering, but of the dull rottenness of the slums of 
human nature. Probably, in any country where they 
managed things according to “ rough justice — 
of with judges and juries, no one would have blame 
Julia Decies even to the extent of a day’s imprisonment 
for seeking to revenge herself in the most extreme form 
on an environment so intolerable—on a man whom, 
in the judge’s phrase, “ no one, probably, would very 
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much lament.”” There is an ingenuous mining camp 

ic which holds that if a man is not worth lamenting, 
one need not be greatly concerned whether he is alive or 
jead. Civilisation, however, speaking from under the 
wig of Mr. Justice Darling, says of even the most worth- 
less of its human products: ‘“ He was a person whose 
life was entitled to the protection of the law as though 
he were @ person with the best of characters.” To the 
noralist of the mining camp this would seem like saying 
that the weeds have a right to be protected against the 
assaults of the flowers. And, if you suppose a case in 
which it is not a question of weeds and flowers, but of 
weeds exterminating weeds, he would demand still 
more energetically why under the sun you should 
interfere. 

It is incumbent upon us, then, who agree with Mr. 
Justice Darling that Basil Piffard and the rest of us 
have the right to the protection of the law so long as the 
only law we are infringing is the moral law to make our 
position clear. It is not a question of the severity or 
otherwise of the sentence. That is a matter in regard 
to which we understand that an appeal is pending and 
which cannot therefore be discussed. But in any case 
we do not want to discuss it. We are concerned here 
not with the judge’s sentence, only with his sentiment ; 
The question on which the man in the street and the 
man in the mining camp will dispute most hotly does 
not concern the barbarity of the penal system, but rather 
the extent to which the right to kill should be left in 
private hands. 

It is obviously one of the earliest instincts of man to 
get rid of his rivals by killingthem. Cain was represen- 
tative of the human race at this barbarous stage. It is 
the stage of unhampered egoism, of laissez-faire logically 
applied to morals. Poets, who in unhappy circum- 
stances often inherit this egoism, have written sym- 
pathetically of Cain: now that art is becoming deli- 
berately primitive again, we may expect to see new 
statues to Cain insolently set up in the poets’ back 
bedrooms. Civilisation is simply war against Cain and 
the minor poets. It depends in its early stages on the 
suppression of the private right to murder—on the 
socialisation, one may say, of the right to kill. No 
doubt, even in the most highly-developed civilisations, 
the right to kill is still left to some extent in the hands 
of private individuals. One has the right to kill certain 
people in self-defence. But the more advanced our 
civilisation is, the more limited will that right be. So 
limited has it become in modern England that it has 
been maintained that one is not even entitled to shoot a 
burglar unless by running away, and in various other 
ways one has first exhausted all the gentler devices for 
escaping bodily injury at his hands. This may seem a 
sad falling-away from the dramatic virtues of the 
heroie age, when one slung dead burglars round one’s 
neck like a bag of game. But the heroic age, as has 
recently been pointed out, was an age of egoists, not of 
citizens. When heroes evolved into citizens, as we see 


in the history of Athens, the culminating triumph came 
with the abandonment of the right to kill as symbolised 
in the carrying of arms. Athens, we are told, was the 
first city in Greece in which the men went about un- 
armed. That was a recognition of the fact that civilised 


man is not a killing animal to the greatest degree 
possible, but only in the lowest degree possible. 

It may be retorted, on the other hand, that murder 
was not condoned in the case either of Cain or of Orestes, 
and many other examples of guilty murderers may be 
brought forward from the heroic age. This, however, 
only means that there was some limitation put upon the 
right to kill from the beginning. The right to kill did 
not exist as against the members of one’s own family. 
It would have been impossible to explain the humour 
of The Playboy of the Western World to men of the 
heroic age. The women who flocked with their farm- 
house gifts to show their appreciation of the boy who 
had killed his father would have seemed long-nailed 
monsters of profanity to the Greeks of the time of 
(Edipus. Professor Freud, no doubt, in his book on the 
interpretation of dreams, maintains that men in all 
ages desire to kill their fathers out of jealousy ; he con- 
tends even that Hamlet’s hesitation to kill his uncle 
arose from the fact that he had often himself wished to 
murder his father. This, however, is clearly an abnor- 
mal interpretation of the varying jealousies and hatreds 
of human beings. The philosopher, perhaps, may see 
the seed of murder in every feeling of anger as the 
Christian Apostle saw that, if you hate a man, you are 
already a murderer in your heart. The hatred of 
parents and children, however, is not universal any more 
than the hatred of husbands and wives. Still, family 
quarrels are sufficiently natural to enable us to see that 
the first step towards good citizenship must have been 
the prohibition of the right to kill the members of one’s 
own family. Gradually, the family widened into the 
clan, the clan into the city, the city into the nation, the 
nation into a larger unit embracing men of the same 
colour, and it will ultimately widen, one hopes, into the 
human race. But we are far from having reached that 
stage yet. It is said to be almost impossible to get a 
death sentence passed on an Englishman who has 
murdered an Indian native. This merely means that it 
is regarded as a lesser crime for a European to murder 
an Asiatic than for a European to murder a European. 
In other words, the family sanctities have been extended 
in some respects so as to cover Europe, but they have 
not yet overflowed into Asia and Africa. The objection 
of the war-at-any-price party to-day to civil war is 
purely on the ground that it is fratricidal—that it is an 
outrage on recognised family sanctities. The militarists 
do not see that every war is fratricidal—that every war 
isacivil war. Asarule, indeed, they deny the existence 
of family rights outside the borders of their own nation 
in the narrowest sense. They do not realise that it is as 
horrible a thing to shoot fellow-Europeans—not to say, 
fellow-men—as it is to shoot fellow countrymen. As 
private citizens they not only admit but insist upon the 
foreigner’s right to live. As public-minded men and 
patriots, the most they will admit is his right to be 
carried off on a stretcher if they fail to kill him on the 
field of battle. 

This, however, is to discuss Cain as a statesman as 
compared with Cain as a human being—to consider the 
social right to kill in contrast to the individual right to 
kill. Public morals being as they are so lumberingly in 
the rear of private morals, it raises an entirely different 
B 
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question from that suggested by Mr. Justice Darling’s 
remark. Mr. Justice Darling laid it down that the 
private citizen has not—except, it may be presumed, in 
the last necessities of self-defence—the right to kill 
even the most worthless and treacherous of human 
beings. The spy, the sweater, the rack-renter, the 
ravisher—each has the right to trial by his peers. This, 
we believe, is good morals as well as good law. Even 
where it is a case of a blackguard’s commission of some 
unspeakable crime for which there is no legal redress, 
though we may sympathise with his murderer, we can- 
not praise the murder. There are, it may be admitted, 
cases of murder with a high moral purpose. These are 
especially abundant in the annals of political assassina- 
tion, which may be described as private murder for 
public reasons. Very few of us would claim to be the 
moral equals of Charlotte Corday, and we have abased 
ourselves for centuries before the at-last-suspected 
figures of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. There are 
crimes which are the crimes of saints. Our reverence 
for the saintliness leads us almost into a reverence for 
the crime. The hero of Finland a few years ago was a 
young man who slew a Russian tyrant at the expense of 
his own life. Deeds like this have the moral glow of 
self-sacrifice beyond one’s own most daring attempts 
at virtue. How, then, is one to condemn them? But 
we condemn them by implication if we do not believe 
in imitating them; and few of us would believe in 
imitating them to the point of bringing up our children 
to be even the most honourable of assassins. One uncon- 
sciously analyses these noble crimes into their elements, 
some of then: super-excellent, some of them the reverse. 
One has heard, again, of what may be called private 
murders for family reasons—crimes of revenge for some 
wrong done to a mother, a sister, or a child. Even here, 
however, one knows that it is against the interests of the 
State and of the race that we should admit the right 
to kill. Once allow crimes of indignation, and every 
indignant man will claim the right to be a law to himself. 
It may be that the prohibition of murder—even murder 
with the best intentions—is in the interests of society 
rather than of any absolute code of morality. But even 
so society must set up its own code of morality in self- 
defence. In practice, of course, it has also the right to 
distinguish between crimes that are the outcome of a 
criminal nature, and crimes that are, as it were, isolated 
accidents in the lives of otherwise good men and women. 
Lombroso was opposed to the severe punishment of 
crimes of passion—crimes which are not likely to be 
repeated by those who perpetrate them. This, however, 
is a plea for the consideration of mitigating circum- 
stances, not an assertion that the crime of murder is in 
any circumstances justifiable. 


PRIVATEERING IN CHARITY 
| eee year society has to face the problem of 


providing board, lodging, and nurture for tens of 
thousands of children of all ages from infancy 
to sixteen or seventeen. In England and Wales alone 
there are three hundred thousand children who are being 
brought up wholly or mainly at the direct expense of 
the community. Over a third of these are living in 
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institutions. Seventy thousand of them are resident ji, 
Poor Law institutions. Sixteen thousand are accounted 
for by the actual inmates of industrial schools and 
reformatories. The number of children living in instity. 
tions maintained by voluntary organisations or chari- 
table trusts is difficult to estimate. In a useful report 
on Voluntary Homes and Orphanages just issued by the 
Social Welfare Association for London it is stated that 
“within the radius of Greater London there are a 
hundred or more voluntary Homes and Orphanages 
providing for the maintenance, education, and training 
of nearly 8,000 children.’ It is clear, therefore, that we 
have over a hundred thousand children in all who are 
being brought up outside the sphere of family life, which 
is regarded as the normal system of domestic economy, 
even when, as in the case of the richer classes, it js 
tempered by the custom of sending children aged over 
nine or ten to boarding schools for three-quarters of the 
year. The anomalies in the methods of dealing with 
these hundred thousand children were pointed out in the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission five years 
ago. It was there shown that it is more or less a matter 
of chance whether a destitute child is committed bya 
magistrate to an industrial school, and thereby placed 
under the supervision of the Home Office, or whether he 
is sent by a Board of Guardians to a Poor Law school, 
where his career is subject to the more or less watchful 
eye of the Local Government Board. A third possibility 
is that the child may find his way into a voluntary home, 
where his fate depends, in fact, upon the decisions and 
character of the governing body of the institution and 
their officials. The Home Secretary was given authority 
by the Children Act (Section 25 (1) ) to require these 
voluntary homes to subject themselves to inspection by 
his department. But readers of the article on Child 
Labour and the Home Office which we published not 
long ago will not be surprised to learn that inspection is 
not, in fact, carried out. 

By way of illustrating the manner in which the existing 
system of provision for homeless children may affect the 
individual we may detail the history of a case which has 
come to our notice. In July, 1912, a widow engaged 
in domestic service in Hampstead fell ill. She had two 
children dependent upon her. a boy aged eleven and a 
girl aged thirteen. Moved by that horror of the Poor 
Law which the teachings of generations of moralists 
have only too successfully implanted in the poor, the 
widow applied to the Hampstead Charity Organisation 
Society for assistance, in order to save her children from 
the workhouse. The children were removed to separate 
institutions by the Children’s Aid Association at the 
request of the Charity Organisation Society. When 
the woman recovered she had some difficulty in finding 
employment and in keeping up the payments of half-a- 
crown a week which she had agreed to make on behalf 
of each of the children. The girl was sent back to her, 
and she had to pay five shillings a week in order to have 
the child looked after while she went to work. Some- 
what later she received notice that, owing to her failure to 
keep up payments, the boy could no longer remain at 
the Chertsey (residential) School of Handicraft, where 
he had been sent. She urged that she could not yet 
afford to keep him. Owing to some misunderstanding 
—the fault may have been hers—she failed to meet him 
at Waterloo Station when he was sent from the school. 
He was thereupon lodged by the Children’s Aid Associa- 
tion in a House Boys’ Brigade Home at 31 Elizabeth 
Street, Westminster. This Home contains about 100 
boys, of whom 23 are aged under 14. Some of these 
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boys have been sent to the Home by various Boards of 
Guardians, including, it is believed, the Scarborough 
Board. (Does this not render the Home liable to inspection 
by the Local Government Board?) None of these boys 
attend a public elementary school. It is claimed by the 
management and by the Children’s Aid Association that 
they receive “ half-time ’’ education in the afternoons. 
According to the account of the widow’s boy, schooling 
is occasionally threatened as an alternative punishment 
to caning; but he stated frequently in the course of a 
long cross-examination that he had never received any 
lessons (though he is now aged only twelve vears). He 
further stated that the boys all rose at or soon after 
5 a.m., went out to work at cleaning knives, boots, etc., 
at hotels and private residences in the neighbourhood of 
Eaton Square, and in the afternoons and evenings 
generally waited in theatre queues along with uniformed 
District Messenger boys in order to keep places for 
theatregoers. In the evening there was also sometimes 
more housework and knife-cleaning, etc. These facts 
were confirmed by investigations made by the County 
Council’s officers. There is no doubt whatever that the 
children in this institution have been employed contrary 
to both the Employment of Children Act and the 
Education Acts. The cost of the institution, including the 
salaries of four or five officials, is practically all met by 
the earnings of the boys (which were £3,037 in 1912), 
voluntary subscriptions amounting to only £24. Similar 
conditions appear to prevail in other House Boys’ 
Brigades at 7 Church Street, Kensington, and 146-8 
Marylebone Road, though there seems to be no doubt that 
a certain amount of schooling is given in the afternoons 
in these institutions, and the proportion of their expenses 
which is met by voluntary contributions is gréater. 

Meanwhile the mother of the boy whose case we have 
investigated was wholly ignorant of his whereabouts. 
She obtained first temporary and a little later permanent 
work through a Board of Trade Labour Exchange as a 
skilled cook. Her wage was at first twelve shillings a 
week with food. She was soon given a more responsible 
position with a wage of eighteen shillings; while the 
juvenile department of the Exchange found a situation 
for her daughter (now aged 14) in an electric lamp 
factory at five shillings a week. Being now in better 
circumstances, the mother was anxious to recover her 
boy. She wrote three times to the Children’s Aid 
Association to ask that he might be sent back to her, but 
received no reply. Her hours of work prevented her 
from calling at the office of this body, but a friend called 
on her behalf and learned that the boy was in a House 
Boys’ Brigade. She sought advice from a_ private 
employer, who had given her occasional work, and wrote 
again to the Association asking that the boy might be 
returned. Receiving no reply, she once more appealed 
to the same adviser. He telephoned to all the House 
Boys’ Brigades whose names appeared in the directory. 
The boy was thus located. A letter was sent by the 
adviser to the manager of the Home in Elizabeth Street, 
pointing out the fact that the boy was being illegally 
detained. The manager consented to return the boy, 
while protesting to the mother that she was harming his 
career by taking him away. 

We understand that the London Education Authority 
has now induced the managers of the three homes in 
question to comply with the provisions of the Education 
and Employment of Children Acts. But the matter 
must not be allowed to rest there. The public will, we 
are convinced, want to know why Mr. McKenna has 


not exercised his powers of inspection of these homes 
and why he has allowed this scandal (for which he is 
responsible) to continue. It will further, perhaps, be 
awakened to the urgent need for bringing all institutions 
for children under the control of the local and central 
education authorities. According to the report of the 
Social Welfare Association, referred to above, out of 51 
homes in London inspected by a representative of 
that body, 20 are partially maintained by the earnings 
of the children who reside in them. The industrial 
schools and reformatories are by no means free from 
the taint of hiring out the children in their charge for 
labour. The practice was subjected to severe comment 
by the Departmental Committee which recently enquired 
into these institutions, and Mr. Will Crooks reminded 
the House of Commons the other day that children 
residing in them were not infrequently employed in a 
manner which would not be allowed by education 
authorities if they were in the charge of their own 
parents. Almost the first remark of the mother of the 
boy whose history we have described, after she had 
recovered him, was to the effect that it seemed unjust 
that the institution should be allowed to make a profit 
out of his labour, while, on the other hand, she had to 
send him to school. It is intolerable that the standard 
of child labour regulation in public or charitable institu- 
tions should be lower than that enforced in the case of 
children living with their parents. 

Finally, the whole question is raised of the right of the 
rich to satisfy their humanitarian instincts by exercising 
a practically uncontrolled power of playing with the 
lives of the poor. We assert nothing against the 
general bona fides of any of the organisations concerned 
in the case with which we have dealt. We believe that 
they hold that the mother of the boy is an “ unsatis- 
factory character.”” That may or may not be the case. 
We have every reason to believe that the woman 
possesses a high level of self-respect and of capacity. But 
however “unsatisfactory ’’ a hard-working widow may 
be, according to the moral canons of the Children’s Aid 
Association, we totally deny the right of this or any other 
private association to decide what parents are and what 
parents are not to have charge of their own children. Of 
course there are cases in which parents are unfit to have 
control of their children. But only a judicial tribunal 
or a public body, responsible, in the last resort, to a body 
of electors, can be allowed to interfere with the elemen- 
tary right of the poor and the rich to lavish upon their 
children the parental care which it may be even more 
blessed to give than to receive. 


DEMOCRACY IN FETTERS 


WELLINGTON, January 17th. 
Ti New Zealand strike of November, 1913, had 


its centre at Wellington, the capital of the 

colony. There the water-front had been en- 
tirely captured by the striking Watersiders’ Union. In 
the town itself there were no signs of disturbance; the 
electric trams ran as usual, the picture theatres were 
crowded, and the ordinary business of a thriving city 
was apparently uninterrupted. Almost invisibly, how- 
ever, with a celerity which betokened careful preparation 
beforehand, a large body of mounted men from the 
country districts was concentrated on the town. These 
had been recruited by wild stories that the produce of the 
farms and runs was being “ held up” at the port, that 
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the boxes of butter were being destroyed, the wool bales 
cut open and contents thrown into the harbour, etc., 
etc. It is needless to say that such was not the case ; 
there was no “ sabotage,’’ and the only violence shown 
up to that time had been by strike pickets towards 
those who tried to work cargo. It is only fair, however, 
to say that great loss and misfortune were imminent 
for farmers if the perishable products of their toil could 
not be loaded on vessels and exported. It was, there- 
fore, very natural that they should be indignant against 
those whom they considered as “‘ dogs in the manger ”’ 
preventing the shipment of goods, if (and it is a large 
“if ”’) it is certain that there was no other way to open 
the port than by using force against the “ wharfies.” 
That compulsion should be put upon shipping companies 
to pay fair wages and thus get the ships loaded did not 
occur to the farmers, who are fleeced ten times more by 
the companies than by the wharf labourers. Stimu- 
lated, too, were the riders from the wilds by the shrieks 
of the capitalistic Press, which foresaw endless columns of 
exciting paragraphs and leaders on the enormities of 
revolutionaries and the deliverance of the city from a 
mob-rule that never existed. 

The horsemen, over a thousand strong in the Welling- 
ton contingent, were sworn in as special constables and 
armed with heavy batons as well as with all the powers 
of the law. Large numbers of mounted police—regular 
police—were also in evidence to guard and patrol the 
streets. The first outbreak of trouble occurred when a 
charge was made in Post Office Square—made not so 
much on insulting strikers as on the general public, 
for among the crowd were many ordinary citizens drawn 
thither by curiosity (to see “‘ the Cossacks,” as the 
workers called them); ladies waiting for trams, and 
even several Members of Parliament. The excitement 
and exasperation grew rapidly, not so much against the 
regular police as against the amateur police, who were 
considered to have been brought into the city by the 
Government not to ship butter, but to set the country 
against the town and to incite riot instead of to help to 
keep the peace. The next night crowds began to 
assemble in the streets near the barracks where the 
“‘ specials ’’ were quartered, so military forces with 
quick-firing guns made their appearance. There were 
few strikers present, but many roughs and hooligans 
(always evident in industrial troubles), and a great many 
women were scattered among the men. On the mob 
refusing to disperse, fire-hoses were turned upon them, 
and the people, drenched and sullen, began to hurl road- 
metal and to mutter threats of rushing the guns. A 
force of mounted “ specials,’”’ many of whom had been 
drinking heavily, charged along the streets and foot- 
paths. Several people were injured and two youths in 
the crowd were wounded with revolver bullets and 
carried away to hospital. On the following day, when 
the full force of mounted men proceeded through the 
town to take possession of the wharves, they were loudly 
hooted and fiercely stoned as they passed through; many 
had to be carried off to the ambulances. Undercover of 
the police and protected by lines of mounted men drawn 
across all the streets leading to the wharves, the “ spe- 
cials ’’ and “‘ free labourers’ loaded up one of the ocean 
liners, so that butter to the value of a quarter-million 
sterling was safely put under hatches. The semi- 
military occupation of Wellington lasted nearly two 
months. 

In the meantime several abortive efforts had been 
made to end the strike by conferences between the 





shipping companies and the strikers. The strike had 
been taken up by the United Federation of Labour, and 
a General Strike called. Auckland generally and 
Christchurch partially responded to the call, so thousands 
of mounted men from the back-blocks took possession (as 
““ specials’) of those cities also. The coal-miners of 
Westland, the great coal-getting district, left the mines, 
and the coal supply stopped, as it would have done in 
any case by the cessation of steamer traffic. Then 
the ships loaded by “ free labour” were not allowed to 
discharge freight in Australia, a sympathetic strike at 
the wharves of the Commonwealth preventing such 
action. The New Zealand Government became exceed- 
ingly active in arresting and severely sentencing any 
person treating the “ special "’ police with lack of rever- 
ence. Fines and jail were given to anyone calling a 
strike-breaker a “ scab,”’ and the leaders of the United 
Federation of Labour were imprisoned on the medizyval 
charge of “ sedition.’” In the meantime the employers 
had cabled for supplies of coal from South Africa, and 
even from Japan—the idea of “ Asiatic Exclusion” 
apparently not applying to Asiatic products. 

Weeks full of unrest and bitter feeling passed. Slowly 
the men had to yield. Neither they nor the United 
Federation of Labour had funds with which to keep a 
long strike in existence. Ship after ship had been 
loaded by the employers’ men and the places of the 
Watersiders filled up. Just before Christmas the 
executive of the Federation called the strike “ off ”’— 
and many of the men have returned to work, joining 
the new “ Arbitration Unions ”’ promoted and controlled 
by employers. Nevertheless continual quarrels and 
bickerings disturb the working and waiting hours, while 
there is feverish jealousy and hatred below the surface. 
Poor Labour, who has to toil for the profit of others 
while his hands are lacerated by the teeth of his fellows! 

Summing up the whole affair, I should say that, 
although the strike, as a strike, failed, the result has been 
a clear gain for the Socialistic advance. Workers have 
seen and proved that the party of the wealthy—+t.c., the 
great landowners, the banded employers, the shipping 
companies, and their political henchmen in power—are 
locked in a solid phalanx, ready to start a civil war and fill 
the streets of the ports with blood if they can only beat 
down the defiant spirit of Trade Unionism. Of course 
the party of monopoly and privilege says—as we all 
readily say—that commerce must be carried on, and no 
man or party of men are to be allowed to block the ports. 
This, however, was not the question involved, although 
it was so represented to the raiding farmers. In the 
very first week of the dispute the Government or the 
local authorities could have put the butter, wool, etc., 
on board the ships if they had said to the Watersiders : 
“We will see that you are paid fair wages to do the 
work, and, if the shipping companies will not load the 
ship, we will, and charge them the cost.’ Instead 
of that course being taken, the support of embattled 
“Law and Order” was thrown on the side of the 
exploiters to aid them to “ sweat ” their men and break 
the power of Unionism. Against the law of the country, 
which said that industrial registration should be volun- 
tary under the Act, the men were forced to submit to 
that phantasmal law or starve. Now they return to 
work, thousands of missionaries of discontent ; sullen, 
knocked about, jailed, but each a ferment, each a nucleus 
of disaffection against the existing social system and each 
a pioneer towards better things. 

To those interested in Woman's Suffrage a minor 
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point of the strike may be of interest—-viz., the attitude of 
many of the women and girls during the actual rioting. We 
are very proud and protective over our women, and in 
the hottest elections they have been used to mingle freely 
in the crowds and stand fearlessly among the men till 
late hours waiting for voting returns. When the 
industrial troubles began hundreds of women in the 
streets would run, almost tothe feet of the troopers’ 
horses, to see what was happening. They had never 
dreamt that any man, especially any New Zealand 
man, would club one of them or ride them down. Per- 
haps in the days of “‘ The Iron Heel,”” now looming on 
the horizon, they may learn differently. 
Epwarp TREGEAR 
(Late Permanent Head of the Labour 
Department of New Zealand). 


THE ART OF HISTORY 


ORD HALDANE, in the Creighton Memorial 
Lecture which he delivered last week on “* The 
Meaning of Truth in History,” insisted afresh 

on the analogy between the mind of the artist and the 
mind of the historian. The work of both is selective 
and re-creative : ‘* the truth of art,” said Lord Haldane, 
“is a truth that must be born again of the artist's 
mind.” Somewhat similar was the point made by 
Froude in his famous lecture on ‘“ The Science of 
History.”” He declared that history and poetry should 
have the same kind of truth: both, ideally, represent 
real life, and Macbeth, because it was true to human 
nature, would have been the perfect history if only it 
had been accurate in detail. So far the argument lies 
open to an obvious rejoinder. The painter or the poet 
(as Plato said, and as every good critic has said since— 
for criticism, like history, repeats itself) does, indeed, 
penetrate in virtue of his genius to a truth behind the 
facts; but we are to take, as it were, that truth on trust. 
There can, in the nature of things, be no proof of it : 
it is not amenable to any evidence but that of its own 
beauty. It convinces by existing. The fact from 
which it started and of which it is in a sense an interpre- 
tation ceases to matter. Othello remains true, though 
we have become unable to credit the Moor’s adventures 
among 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

Macbeth would cleave as close to the realities of 
human nature though there had never been a king in 
Scotland. Of history it is obvious that the precise 
opposite holds. It was all very fine and large for 
Aristotle to attribute to poetry a truth more philo- 
sophical and noble than that of history, and to assure 
us that a probable impossibility was preferable to a 
possible improbability : we are a hard-headed race of 
business men, and we want facts. In a poem the 
personality which interprets is pre-eminently important : 
ina history it isa mere nuisance. Here is the dilemma. 
A historian is to be as vigorous and masterful a genius 
as an artist, or he will not be able to handle his material : 
he is at the same time to be as completely impersonal, 
as utterly free from the suspicion of moulding his 
material to his own individuality, as the man of science. 
He is to be the creator and the impartial recorder: the 





meeting-place of mighty opposites. It is a lot to ask 
of a single and mortal man. 

Naturally, Lord Haldane did not ignore this difficulty. 
Both the scientific and the artistic methods are, he 
maintained, requisite. But is it possible to unite them ? 
Will the perfect history ever be written? “ Likely 
enough,” said Froude, “ there is some great ‘ equation 
of the universe’ where the value of the unknown 
quantities can be determined. But we must treat 
things in relation to our own powers and position.” 
The years of man are but threescore and ten, while the 
facts he has to acquire and the prepossessions he has to 
discard are as the sands of the sea-shore in multitude. 
‘““What is money? Is it a herb?” asked a negligent 
gentleman in Punch; and we are often as much at a 
loss in our enquiry after truth. The historian is asked 
for facts, but where shall he find them? His brain 
plays him false; his speech bewrayeth him. Many a 
man has lied in a love-letter, and Iago lied in soliloquy. 
People deceive their own hearts; and shall they tell 
the truth to undergraduates ? 

Buckle’s theory, which Froude had the congenial task 
of refuting, reduced all this maddening complexity to 
the measure of a foot-rule. Man, he thought, had seen 
nature come within the range of scientific laws; and, 
to alter the metaphor to that which Froude uses in his 
exposition, 


at last there was left but one small traci of jungle where the theory 
of law had failed to penetrate—the doings and characters of human 
creatures themselves. 


There was, in short, to be a science of man : 

What Adam Smith said of political economy, Mr. Buckle would 
extend over the whole circle of human activity. 

Buckle’s method of scientifically calculating the 
actions of mankind by averages is famous: Froude 
meets it with a spirited denial that conditions are ever 
exactly repeated, a fine championship of the incalculable 
in human volition ; but it has sometimes been met more 
flippantly, as it was by Lady Bracknell, in The Importance 
of Being Earnest, who said : 

I do not know whether there is anything peculiarly exciting in the 
air of this part of Hertfordshire, but the amount of engagements that 
go on seems to me considerably above the proper average that statistics 
have laid down for our guidance. 

An essential part of Buckle’s theory was its relegation 
of great men to insignificance. ‘‘ Universal History,” 
said Carlyle, “ the history of what man has accomplished 
in this world, is at bottom the History of the Great 
Men who have worked here.” To Buckle they were not 
causes, but products : like everything else, they averaged 
out. 

On either view—and the truth, perhaps, in its usual 
tiresome way, lies between the two—our ignorance 
remains equally unenlightened. What saved the life of 
this saviour of his country, or what induced that 
politician to betray his trust? Why did Brutus and 
Cassius go forward at Philippi, or Antony backward at 
Actium? We all know the answers that are written 
down in the history books; but who had authority to 
write them there? Take the politics of our own country : 
on what ridiculously slight evidence do we make or mar 
reputations! Defoe was a corrupt journalist: Dryden 


stands half-condemned : “ no whiter page than Addison’s 
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remains.” Sometimes, it is true, we get nearer home 
than with these; we know Pepys as not his dearest 
friend knew Addison; and we have Swift’s Journal to 
Stella. But even here we are baffled of “‘ inside political 
knowledge”’: we gather what politicians Swift dined 
with, but precious little more: he was writing to 
women, and what should they care about politics ? 
Of all the diaries left us, Pepys’ is almost the only one 
that does not practise self-deception or deliberate 
misrepresentation. And if we had ten thousand records 
as frank as Pepys’ or Swift’s, do we really flatter ourselves 
that anyone could extract and combine their essentials, 
track out the little cause and the dire event, unroll 
before us the pageant of character and circumstance, 
report, create, interpret something both beautiful and 
true ? 

It is the despair of plumbing human motives that has 
driven many to confine themselves to records of such 
facts as can be scheduled. Even a bookworm will 
turn, if it is only from one book to another. Lord 
Haldane’s warning against accepting State papers as 
full historical material is timely ; but, so to speak, it 
always was. Bacon had his say against mere documents : 

The population may appear by musters; and the number and 
greatness of cities and towns by cards and maps. But yet there is not 
anything amongst civil affairs more subject to error than the right 
valuation and irue judgment concerning the power and forces of an 
estate. The kingdom of heaven is compared, not to any great kernel 
or nut, but to a grain of mustard-seed ; which is one of the least grains, 
but hath in it a property and spirit hastily to get up and spread. 
Macaulay remarked that knowledge of those revolu- 
tions of opinion and feeling which raise and depress the 
standard of morality 
is to be very sparingly gleaned from Parliamentary debates, from 
State papers, and from the works of grave historians. It must either 


not be acquired at all, or it must be acquired by the perusal of the light 
literature which has at various periods been fashionable. 


It is on this ground that he approved the republica- 
tion of the Restoration comedies, though he archly 
remarked that he could not recommend them “ as an 
appropriate Christmas present for young ladies ”’ 
(young ladies, apparently, need not know about “ revolu- 
tions of opinion and feeling’). And here our last 
resource fails us : for Lamb, a critic infinitely profounder 
than Macaulay, had previously taken these plays which 
Macaulay offered us as an historical document, and 
praised them for their remoteness from all reality, their 
ideal and abstract quality, as of ‘‘ the Utopia of gallantry, 
where pleasure is duty, and the manners perfect 
freedom.” 

To know all the facts of any situation, however near 
and however simple, is (as Tennyson observed over the 
matter of the flower in the crannied wall) impossible. 
Still more obviously impossible is it to abridge centuries, 
to reconstruct fallen civilisations, to gauge long-vanished 
moods, to enter into the hearts and minds of generations 
far separated from our own. On such lines the task of 
the historian seems, and is, beyond the power of man to 
undertake. But given patience, and science, and toil- 


some devotion, and the “ impossible ’’ remainder may 
come by a happy accident. Some mysterious telepathy 
vibrates along the ages, and the historian produces a 
picture which we feel to be true. 
picture of Julius Cesar. 


Such is Mommsen’s 
It contains statements which 


are not and cannot be substantiated; but it contains 
the gist of the matter. Here by some mysterious 
power of genius are reconciled Lord Haldane’s two 
requisites—science and art. 

And, anyway, history is very good reading. Happy 
is the nation that has no history but a lot of histories. 


DELIMITATION AND TRANSMU- 
TATION OF INDUSTRIES 


WU apne the borders of this country, as it is at 
present organised for work, there exists at this 
moment a host of major and minor industries, 

the respective proportions of which can be traced through 
the Census of Occupations. It is not necessary for the 
purposes of this article to dwell upon the nature of the 
industries or to set out their proportions ; it is sufficient to 
say that in this, one of the three great coal-producing 
countries, and therefore one of the three greatest manu- 
facturing countries in the world, a surprisingly small pro- 
portion of men, women, and children engaged in occupations 
for gain are actual and direct producers of material com- 
modities, whether minerals, agricultural products, or manu- 
factured articles. In analysis the nation is seen to contain 
a monstrous disproportion of distributors, traffickers, and 
hangers-on of various kinds, whose work is of little or no 
economic value, and who serve to attenuate the thin stream 
of commodities—many of them consisting of rubbish, 
deliberately and knowingly produced as rubbish—which 
flows from the places where the real work of the nation is 
done. It is necessary always to keep in mind this broad 
picture of the nation’s work, and it is because I seem to dis- 
cern that there is lack of appreciation of the true outlines 
and colours of the picture that I am moved to write these 
lines. 

If, possessing understanding of what is reasonable and 
desirable, we could shatter and remove “ this sorry scheme 
of things,” we would take thought to model the nation’s 
work to meet the nation’s needs, to apply capital to the 
purposes of an adequate production, to economise both 
production and distribution, and to cause the grouping of 
industries to correspond rationally to the functions of an 
advanced civilisation. In short, we should find it impera- 
tive to delimit industries, and to make such working arrange- 
ments as would prevent the wasteful inflow of new units of 
labour into any particular industry when invention had so 
improved its product as to make it economically desirable 
that the industry should absorb proportionally less of the 
working population. If we did this, we should year by year, 
as inventions and discoveries proceeded, release ever- 
increasing quantities of labour to found new industries, to 
satisfy new wants, and to add to the satisfaction of the un 
limited desires of civilised men. If we did it not, then no 
matter what other arrangements were made, we should 
signally fail to organise work for the greatest possible good. 

Those of us who are endeavouring to do useful work at the 
great task of remodelling the State must, therefore, have 
careful regard to this question of delimitation. Let us 
suppose that we are inclined to favour the conception that 
the State, upon nationalising an industry, should hand it 
over to its Trade Union to work, either allowing it to trade 
its products in exchange for the products of other such 
Trade Unions, or arranging for it to be paid by the State 
for doing so much productive work. A State consisting of 
a number of large and small delimited groups or guilds of 
labour, each concerned with a separate department of work, 
and each of the groups or guilds trading with each other. 
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joes not seem to offer any readily practical solution of how 
the varying and advancing needs of civilisation are to be 
met. If we imagine the trades of the country, as they 
exist at this moment, to be thus grouped, we see that we 
should give definiteness to a most uneconomic grouping of 
employments. Each of the groups, being independent and 
charged with its own control, would be set to the manage- 
ment of that which ought not to be managed, and to the 
perpetuation of that which ought to be dissolved. If each 
of the stereotyped groups traded with each other, pre- 
sumably through the agency of stereotyped distributive 
goups of workers, the working powers of the State would 
be poured out in waste, and the product of wealth would 
remain incommensurate with the powers of wealth pro- 
duction. If, instead of each of the groups trading with 
each other, we imagine a central authority dictating to 
each group its work, the central authority would find it 
impossible to give out satisfactory work to be done because 
of the inherently faulty delimitation of the nation’s in- 
dustries. 

In view of these considerations, it would appear that any 
conception which tends to stereotype a trade, or the numbers 
of workers in a trade, ignores both the present grave faults 
in the organisation of industry and the probability that 
owing to the extraordinarily rapid progress of Science we 
shall in the future encounter a much more rapid trans- 
mutation of forms of work than has hitherto been known. 
We must never forget that, after all. the supreme test of an 
economic system is its productiveness ; and that if we do 
anything to set up forms, or to perpetuate institutions, 
which frustrate production we make for failure. We desire 
to aim at securing for men the greatest possible measure of 
happiness and individual freedom in their labour. We must 
desire also that their labour should be exercised to the utmost 
economic advantage, so that they may see the fruit of their 
labour and be glad in it. These joint desires must make 
us careful not to encourage the members of a Trade Union 
in the belief that their trade is necessarily a permanent 
thing, or that the numbers of men engaged in the trade will 
remain either actually or proportionately as large as they 
are now. 

It is apparent that any system of trade control that we 
choose to imagine must embody as an essential part of its 
constitution the means to destroy an unnecessary industry, 
or to enlarge an increasingly needed industry. That con- 
sideration makes it imperative that the State should have 
an intimate connection with the government of industry in 
general. The connection must not be only intimate, but in a 
real sense organic if it is to be economically useful. If we 
are to imagine the nation split up into bodies of workers 
labelled “iron,” * glass,” “‘ china,” “ coal,” “ railways,” 
" stores,” “canals,”’ and so forth, each of these labels 
representing a free republic formed by the definite grouping 
of a certain body of workers, and quite independent of the 
State as to the governance of its work, then it is indeed 
difficult to see how the shadowy central authority could 
perform those proper functions of organisation without 
which the nation as a whole would fail adequately to produce 
wealth. The various groups or guilds would inevitably 
consider themselves possessed of monopoly privileges. They 
would seek to perpetuate their functions, whether they were 
useful ornot. They would seek to induct their children into 
their kind of employment, whether it was obsolete or not. 
The very nature of their organisation would cause them to 
view with suspicion any proper attempt to alter their very 
definite character and dimensions to the better advantage of 
the nation as a whole. 

The greatest danger that besets the politician is that he is 
prone to forget that the production of wealth is governed 
not only by the nature of organisation for work, but by the 





value and character of the processes of work. A George 
Stephenson does more for wealth production, and, therefore, 
for the happiness of men, than ten thousand statesmen. The 
function of the statesman is so to model the State that 
Science can do its work thoroughly. The gravamen of the 
charge against our present socicty is that it is so badly 
organised that Science cannot do its work, and that at every 
point there is frustration of wealth production. Each 
scientific advance increases the reproach that may be justly 
levelled at our commercial system. We have to beware lest 
we stereotype forms and institutions which frustrate the 
proper use of the great ideas. If we erect and exaggerate 
and magnify a Trade Union into a definite branch of nation- 
hood, what is to become of the Trade Union when Science 
sweeps away the very foundations of its work? If, for 
example, we erect and exalt and magnify Coal into a self- 
governing body, a very State within the State, what will 
become of Coal when Science makes it obsolete, as it may 
easily do within fifty years from this time? With the State in 
effectual charge of the nationa] work, the problem would be 
great, but capable of practical solution with a minimum of 
disorder and difficulty. With Coal in a self-governing 
position, linked to the central body by ties of the flimsiest, 
the dethronement of Coal by Science might prove to be a 
greater calamity than even it would be in our present 
position of competitive organisation. This is a large-scale 
example, but many more only too probable cases, of many 
degrees of magnitude, could be produced. 

Perhaps we are getting a little too fearful of State control. 
If, being too fearful, we conceive of States of any kind within 
the State, and imagine individuals obedient rather to the 
little States than to the central one, how much better off are 
we ? We shall do well to remember that men are men, with 
all the faults of men, whatever we call them, and that every 
sort and kind of institution can only be manned by these 
same faulty creatures, who cannot change their spots. I am 
utterly at a loss to know why a man should be more happy or 
less servile when working for a guild or Trade Union than 
when working for what we now call a Government 
Department. If we are afraid of “ officials,” then let us 
remember that a guild or Trade Union must have “ officials.” 
If we fear tyrants, then let us remember that the only 
difference between a little tyrant and a big one is that the 
former is usually the worse example of tyranny. The 
essential thing is that men should be so trained from their 
youth as to resist injustice, to obey reasonable direction, 
and to submit to common rules of conduct. That secure, 
we need not worry ourselves about the good government of a 
State Department, for a worthy people will secure the 
Government they deserve. Equally true it is that an 
untrained and neglected people would find and submit to 
tyranny in any form of institution that could be devised. 

The outstanding feature of our still youthful twentieth 
century is the swift scientific advance. A sociology which 
fails to take account of that fact beats the air. If, for 
example, we have a vision of society as a delightful collection 
of small agricultural holders we cherish an illusion which 
Science is destined to destroy. If we imagine the conditions 
of British wealth production to be static, we equally cherish 
an even bigger delusion, which is likely to receive the rudest 
shocks. If we consider work as it is, and make our plans as 
though existing work and existing groups of workers were 
perpetual, our plans are likely to be dismembered by new 
methods of production and new groupings of wealth produ- 
cers. The State organised for work must above all be 
organised in such fashion as to hold its labour 
power sufficiently mobile to avail itself of every new means of 
increasing productivity. And, fortunately for the world, 
new means of wealth production will come crowding upon us 
in the twentieth century. L. G. Cu10ozza Money. 
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Correspondence 
THE FABIAN RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—In connection with the Supplement on the Working of 
the Insurance Act which you are publishing this week, may I 
venture to appeal to those readers of THE NEw STATESMAN who 
believe in social investigation and are sympathetic to the move- 
ment for the more equal distribution of power and wealth to 
support by work or money the Fabian Research Department ? 

The Fabian Society, ever since its establishment in 1883, has 
attempted to supply accurate information to persons engaged in 
the administration of Local Government, Trade Union organisation, 
the Co-operative Movement, or in the various kinds of propaganda 
which make for a better distribution of the national wealth and 
the prevention of poverty. The increasing complexity of eco- 
nomic and political organisation and the growth of all forms of 
collective enterprise and collective regulation have made it 
impossible to give this information without a considerable amount 
of new investigation. The present working of the National 
Insurance Act is, I venture to think, one proof that such investiga- 
tions are necessary, and that the nation has cause to regret that 
they were not made prior to the passing of the Act instead of after 
it had become law. If we had realised the peculiar characteristics 
of voluntary insurance by Friendly Societies, the available 
strength of the medical profession in quantity and quality, the 
constant ill-health of married women in industry, the desirability 
of strengthening Public Health administration and Local Self- 
Government, we should probably have been saved many of the 
present defects and permanent drawbacks and a good deal of the 
costliness of the present Act. A similar need for investigation is 
apparent in the present state of Trade Union and Professional 
organisation, and its relation to Public Authorities as well as to 
private enterprise. 

Some of the members of the Fabian Society have accordingly 
started a Research Department, which has for its aim, not the 
supply of “ powder and shot ” for immediate campaigns, but the 
discovery of the facts upon which any wise action must be based. 
It may be urged, of course, that investigations conducted by per- 
sons having definite ideals are not likely to be impartial. But 
are any investigations impartial ? Or rather, are the conclusions 
of any investigators without bias? If we wish our schemes to be 
successful, we must ascertain the facts as they are, not as we 
would fain imagine them, and, therefore, our investigations must 
be sufficiently unbiassed to reveal the facts. It is the practical 
proposals that may emerge from these discoveries that will be 
determined by our ideals of social life, and these only in so far as 
they are shown to be practicable. That is why I ask for the 
active support of those who are sympathetic to the Fabian ideal 
of political and economic equality of opportunity, as between 
man and man and man and woman. As a matter of fact, every- 
one engaged in political and economic thought and action will find 
useful the facts that we lay bare. There is no copyright in 
science ! 

These investigations necessarily entail expenditure, though this 
expenditure, when directed and supplemented by skilled personal 
service, is far less than when undertaken by a Royal Commission or 
a Departmental Committee, with the National Treasury to draw 
on. The sum that we require to put the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment on a permanent basis is an assured income of £1,000 a year, 
or an endowment of £25,000. But every guinea will reveal a fact ! 
I should be glad to give any inquirer full information both with 
regard to the investigations we have in hand and those we have in 
view, and to suggest to anyone ready to help, financially or other- 
wise, the best way of doing so.—Yours, etc., 

BratricE Wess (Mrs. Sidney Webb). 
(Chairman of the Research Department Group of the Fabian Society.) 
41, Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


To the Editor of Tur. New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As a South-American, and as a Fabian Socialist, I am 
grieved to read in your paper, which stands so brilliantly for 
accuracy and for social progress, an article such as that com- 
menting on the book ** The Monroe Doctrine, an obsolete shib- 
boleth,” which is at once grossly inaccurate and of iniquitous 
spirit, be it the fault of the book or of the badly-informed com- 
mentarist. How can a Fabian paper give place to such a pre- 


judiced advocacy of opening up South America as a new play- 
field of the European militarist plutocracies, for their favourite 
sport of strangling weak nations and fighting for their remains ? 


Dealing with a foreign language, I think, nevertheless, that | 
do not make in the following lines any misstatement of X? 
theory : That the increasingly overpopulated European nations 
with the “* only ” exceptions of Great Britain and Russia, having 
no colonial outlet of their own for their “ surplus,” can only 
choose in the future between starving and stopping their birth, 
rates, or fighting each other for free space to live. And all 
that because of the Monroe doctrine, which prevents their 
founding colonies—with their own institutions and their own 
language—in barbarous and desert South America, whose 
degenerated inhabitants have proved abundantly, by their 
failures, their worthlessness as owners of that splendid con. 
tinent, “‘ perhaps with two or three exceptions ” (Thanks for 
them !) 

I let pass lesser errors, such as that of forgetting French North 
Africa, and that of thinking that the European States of prey 
could divide peacefully anything between themselves—let alone 
a whole rich continent, or most of it! I let pass also the fact 
that, to make up his 200 millions of overcrowded Europeans, he 
must include, for instance, Italy, with her semi-barbarous and 
abandoned southern half, which could be for her a rich field of 
internal colonisation, and other nations which, obviously, do 
not want foreign outlets, or have them already. I let pass also 
his misstatement of the South American population, and his 
obvious ignorance of the deeply-rooted causes of its division in 
ten nations. (1) X. seems to ignore what you Fabians have 
taught so well, that the European surplus population is only 
circumstantial, a result of the capitalistic anarchism with its 
enormous waste of productive energies and opportunities ; and 
that, consequently, the rational and decent solution of the 
unemployed problem is better organisation, and not colonial 
piracy. (2) The fact that tropical South America is still more 
or less badly off is not sufficient reason for robbing of their birth- 
right those nations which have had to deal with a climate un- 
favourable to the white population, and to struggle with the 
most gigantic geographical obstacles in the world. North and 
Western Australia are much less developed, Russia is in its 
greater part almost as little—and very much worse governed. 
Their population increases more slowly than that of South 
America (in the main 2 per cent. yearly). Then, why not 
** eolonise ’’ Russia, or at least the Asiatic wastes? Or, better 
still, why not give over to Germany three-fourths of desert and 
so slowly growing Australia as a peaceful gift in the name of 
** human progress’? No. . . . They only want South America, 
because there is another difference : she is thought weak! Thus 
reasons the vulture, but not social man. (8) Of the 7 million 
square miles of South America, only 2 are outside the tropical 
belt, as knows anyone who has looked once in his life at her map. 
Mostly very rich, splendid country, badly in need of European 
colonists and European brains (Argentina has incorporated 
3 millions in 50 years). But, unhappily for X.’s theory, no sane 
person can dream of disputing it with its legitimate owners, 
because they are not so easy to dispossess, those 8 million 
Argentines, 34 million Chilians, 1 million Uruguayans, 8 million 
or more Southern Brazilians. . . . Three times the population of 
Canada’s same developed area, and mainly as white and civilised 
as this. Of the other 5 million square miles, 3 belong to Brazil, 
which is, I suppose, one of the ** two or three exceptions” X. 
is good enough to concede. And, except the Andean valleys and 
plateaux and the Brazilian tablelands, they are as adequate for 
white settlers as tropical Africa. In the Andean zone is con- 
centrated practically all the population of the “ failures.” If X. 
asks really for land to give over as colonial empire to the “ surplus ” 
European millions and brains, and not simply for more lucrative 
concessions to syndicates, he must then renounce the jungles 
and swamps of the Amazon and Orinoco, and content himself 
with the searce million miles of * cordilleras *’ and tablelands, 
making first place for the invaders by dispossessing and des- 
troying their comparatively dense population. Or else he would 
have to rob of their language and institutions the 20 million of 
whites of the temperate and most cultured southern third. A 
nice, practical, humanitarian programme, very likely to arrest 
European militarism (which has, naturally, contagioned those 
nations, remember !), and one very likely also to favour the 
progress of the world . . . with Russian methods! Because X. 
can believe me—as is self-evident to all who know the least 
possible of South American history—no South American State 
is so very ready to play the réle of the man guillotined by 
persuasion. . . . To say nothing of the clashing together of rival 
European greeds. . . . Thus would they beget, in the “ empty 
continent,” their ‘‘ new governments of hope ” ! 

Another misstatement is that about the “ unpopularity of 
the Monroe doctrine.” There is in Buenos Aires an avenue with 
the name of Monroe, and another with that of Canning. What 
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South Americans resent increasingly is its new-fangled imperialist 
counterfeit by the Yankee plutocracy, which, hiding sancti- 
moniously its healthy appetite for 20 per cent. or more under 
the Monroe doctrine, offers them a tutorship they do not want, 
and like less. ‘That counterfeit is discrediting the Monroe doctrine 
between those who do not know its real meaning, but the funda- 
mental cause of its obsolescence has not been understood by X. 
It is, that South America has become mainly conscious and 
strong enough to enforce it by herself. Nearly 40 of her 55 million 
belong to these nations (Argentina, etc.), which control six-sevenths 
of the continental area, whose commerce amounts to 10,000 
millions of francs, who count 60,000 kilometres of railways, and 
can put in the field more than 500,000 well-trained men. Think 
about these figures, Mr. X. ! 

It ought to be evident to all students and politicians that 
South American independence is an historical and geographical 
necessity, and, with all its drawbacks, a thousand times more 
convenient for all than any European reconquest—if this were 
possible, which there are so good reasons to think it is not. 

Yours, etc., 
Dr. AuGusto BuNGE (of Buenos Aires). 

Hotel Belvedere, 

Leysin, Switzerland. 


MEDICAL REMUNERATION, ETC. 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—I do not agree with your contributor that you have 
answered my first criticism of his article. I gave figures which 
suggest strongly that the great majority of those insured persons 
who have not chosen a doctor are simply those who have not been 
ill. You replied that “It is common knowledge that a great 
many insured persons . . . are paying for their medical attendance 
in the old ordinary way.’ That is the statement which I deny 
completely. It has frequently been made by the “ Die-Hards ” 
of the profession, but no proof of its truth has ever been brought 
forward. There may be small districts where it is true. No 
doubt in all districts there are a few exceptional people, or ordinary 
people in exceptional circumstances, who are paying for atten- 
dance because they will not choose a panel doctor. Indeed, I 
have met one “ hated Act * man who even refused to apply for 
the maternity benefit to which he was entitled after his wife’s 
confinement ! But I contend that the cases are so rare that they 
do not affect the argument. 

The figures given by your contributor to prove that payment 
works out at 2s. 2d. per attendance are obviously not those of 
doctors living in an industrial neighbourhood and having a large 
working-class practice, or six practices would have accepted 
considerably more than 4,500 persons. The figures only show, 
when compared with mine, that practice in a poor district, where 
badly paid men and women workers reside, is less adequately 
recompensed than practice in healthier and better-class centres.— 
Yours, etc., 

J. E. Srratron. 


[We do not know on what grounds Dr. Stratton denies so 
confidently: our statement that a great many insured persons are 
paying for their medical attendance in the ordinary way. We 
venture to think that if he were to make even the most superficial 
investigation into the facts he would be obliged to change his view. 
An inquiry which was recently made in the waiting-room of a 
doctor in a working-class district who was not on the panel re- 
vealed the fact that a large proportion of those present were insured 
persons ; and we have had brought to our notice a great deal of 
other evidence to the same effect. We cannot, of course, give any 
precise estimate of the number of insured people who are thus 
paying for medical treatment twice over, but it is certainly very 
large—large enough not merely to affect but to upset Dr. Strat- 
ton’s argument.—Eb. N.S.] 


ROBBING WIDOWS OF THEIR CHILDREN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am very glad to see your remarks on the policy of some 
Boards of Guardians who deter widows from seeking out-relief 
by making it a condition that they shall give up their children to 
be placed in an Institution by the Guardians. Many widows 
prefer starvation, or semi-starvation, to being separated from 
their children. 

The Rev. Lord W. G. Cecil, in a letter published the other day, 
said that widows “ constantly ” prefer a life of degradation and 
vice to such separation. One may hope that this is an exaggera- 








tion, but the danger is a grave one. Great as is the evil at pres en 
it is likely to be somewhat increased by the new Poor-law Institu- 
tions Order which requires all children over the age of three (with 
a few exceptions) to be removed from the workhouse. This 
means, if the mother is in the workhouse, removal from her, and 
if she is not in the workhouse, it will often mean a removal to a 
greater distance. It is quite right that the children should not be 
kept in the workhouse. Fortunately the remedy is a simple one. 
The Election of Guardians and of Rural District Councillors (who 
act as Guardians) will take place in most parts of the country in a 
few days. Candidates should be selected who will give adequate 
out-relief to widows who are bringing up their children properly, 
and where it is essential (for the sake of the children) that they 
should be put in a Poor-law School or Cottage Home will, in all 
ordinary cases, give the mother journey-money, at least once a 
quarter, to enable her to visit her children.—Yours, etc., 
J. Tuzopore Dopp. 


A WILDE EPIGRAM 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. Randall Davies, misapplies to 
Spurgeon and Dr. Campbell the story of Oscar Wilde which he 
quotes in your issue of March 7th. According to * the Oscar Wilde 
Calendar,”’ which I have every reason to believe is correct, the 
version reads: “ It is monstrous to compare Dr. Talmage to the 
Reverend Henry Ward Beecher: it is like comparing Clown to 
Pantaloon.”’—Yours, etc., 

SruartT MAson. 


[Mr. Davies writes : * I am obliged to Mr. Mason for informing 
me of what is doubtless the American version of the story ; the 
English version which I gave was given to me some years ago by a 
personal friend of Wilde’s.”’] 


CAPITALISM IN CHINA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—I do not propose to criticise in detail Mr. G. H. 
Harding’s indictment of ** Capitalism in China.” The existence 
of dirt-cheap labour in that country is an indisputable fact. 
China contains some three hundred millions of workers who are 
ready and willing to labour ten hours a day for an average of 
eightpence, and able to live on those wages. Herein, as Mr. 
Harding observes, we get a glimpse of the real Yellow Peril—a 
peril against which the Western world can only protect itself (as 
it is doing) by tariff barriers and Asiatic Exclusion Acts. But 
in what way will it benefit the Chinese people, or how shall it 
alleviate their deplorable social and economic conditions, to 
denounce the activities of foreign capitalists and manufacturers 
at the Treaty Ports? When Mr. Harding says that “ it is up to 
the world to prevent the mighty civilisation of China from being 
turned into a capitalist shambles,’ does he seriously propose to 
preserve China from all forms of modern industrialism, and if so, 
how ? Does he really think that China’s “ mighty civilisation ” 
has produced social conditions of a kind that capitalism could 
possibly injure ? 

From his reference to “ fresh-faced young Chinese mothers with 
their impassive refinement and their cheerful vitality now being 
touched by the blight which has disfigured Christendom,” one can 
only conclude that Mr. Harding really knows nothing of the 
terrible conditions endured by the vast majority of China’s 
poverty-stricken millions. Let me assure him, from long study of 
the subject on the spot, that the native and foreign-owned cotton 
mills at the Treaty Ports (which now, after many years, have 
begun to make large profits) have sensibly raised the standard of 
living for Chinese workers. 

Mr. Harding applauds Young China and “ the revolutionary 
leaders as a sincere force of patriotism, opposed to foreign 
capitalism and its evil ‘“* conspiracy for the enslavement of the 
nation.”” Has he really studied the political economics of China, 
or only glanced at them during a brief run ashore at Shanghai ? 
Anyone who asks your readers to believe that “* the Chinese revo- 
lutionary leaders decided on a social standard rather than an 
individualistic one to apply to the new commercial boom "’ must 
either be completely ignorant of the truth or audaciously in- 
different to it. As a matter of hard fact, Young China’s whole 
official record, so far as constructive policy goes, consists in having 
voted itself salaries on the most liberal scale. It was individual- 
istic to a man, and more eager even than *“ Old China” to permit 
foreign capital to “‘ enslave the nation,” so long as it had the 
handling of the loans. The new patriotism has never bothered its 
head about any “ social standard.” Like the old, it has been 
consistently materialistic in its objects. These are hard sayings, 
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but true. Can Mr. Harding give the names and record of work of, 
say, three revolutionary leaders, advocates of this ‘* social stan- 
dard’? If not, will he accept it as true that the Chinese revolu- 
tion has not been smashed (as he says) by foreign capitalism, but 
rather by the inefficiency and self-seeking of the exponents of the 
** new patriotism ” ?—Yours, etc., J. O. P. BLANnp. 


The Clock House, Shepperton. 
March 9th. 


Miscellany 
THE TRAVELLERS 


HE high slate roof caught the last faint touch of 
the sun in those short misty afternoons, and 
the pigeons found it pleasant to enrank them- 
selves there, secure from the keen north wind, warm in 
the soft sunlight. Delicatest grey and fawn, with 
bunched feathers and unmoving heads, they drowsed 
upon the purple tiles, until the pleasantness of the air 
was all gone. It was curious to see them, in lines of 
comfortable colour, gathered there afternoon by after- 
noon, sunning themselves in that late rare warmth. 
The roof was the workhouse roof, and the casuals who 
approached the place from Fleet Street would look up a 
moment unremarking, then drop their eyes again for the 
more accustomed searching of the pavement. Boys and 
men, black from the printing works, would whistle 
piercingly as they dawdled to and fro, trying in vain to 
rouse the sleeping birds. And always, while the air 
was yet still and clear, large ancient women in blue 
dresses sat in the doorway of the iron bridge, high over 
the steps of the court, nursing in their red shawls the 
latest lonely babies, and watching the pigeons as they 
came and fluttered a moment before enlisting in that 
sleepy regiment. 

The light failed and the warmth died out of the air. 
The nurses went in, huddling the babies mercilessly in 
their shawls, and the soft-feathered drowsy pigeons 
broke their harmless ranks. Only below, where the 
court narrowed and turned sharply under the bridge, 
the casuals still waited, more numerous and more 
anxious because of the keenness of the sun-forsaken air. 

Looking down from a high window, where the harsh 
noise of printing machinery must needs be always in your 
ears, you would notice among all those waiting men one 
thing first—their silence. It was singular to watch them 
as one by one they joined, bringing each his solitariness 
into the line, often the same men at the same minute each 
day, punctual as winter starlings, seldom talking, never 
molesting with a glance, even, the occasional fat warm 
persons who passed by insolently pitying or insolently 
unseeing. They stood silent, leaning against the wall, 
thankful merely for that shelter for a while if other 
was denied, looking patiently at nothing until the door 
was opened. There was not a very old nor a very young 
man amongst them. They were nearly all decent dismal 


men, from 35 to 60, shabby, but not quite deplorably 
shabby, still clinging to shreds and shams of respecta- 
bility—here and there to stiff collars and neat boots. 
But all alike had the same silence about them—for what 
was there to speak of ? 

Sometimes when the door at length opened they would 
all be admitted. But if there were many, the white- 


faced clerk would count them as they passed in. From 
the high office window you could hear him, slowly sing- 
songing his numbers and suddenly, with not a word of 
warning, slamming the door and droning out miserably 
through the grating at the side: “‘ No more—Southwark. 
Finsbury, Shoreditch ’’—or some other remote refuge. 

God knows how far Southwark and Finsbury and 
Shoreditch are from Holborn workhouse. Whether near 
or far you could not tell from the casuals’ faces—empty 
of sign and human passion as when they waited by the 
wall. They didn’t push, or steal one another’s places, 
or show even a speculative interest in their chances of 
admission ; and when they were refused they merely 
moved away, unsurprised, unprotesting, to try South- 
wark, Finsbury, Shoreditch, or the streets. 

Moving down Robin Hood Court (it is still Robin Hood 
Court, but no Robin Hood has been seen there for a long 
time), two or three of them halted one day and looked 
earnestly at something written on the wall. One who 
couldn’t read asked for an interpreter, and the scholar 
read out, in a level indifferent voice : ““Man’s inhumanity 
to man makes countless thousands mourn.’ None 
laughed or cursed as they listened. Their thought was 
rather of wonder that anybody should have troubled to 
write it. It meant nothing to them: their concern 
was not man, nor inhumanity, nor the mourning of 
countless thousands; it was Southwark, Finsbury, 
Shoreditch or the streets. Or, rather, their concern 
was nothing at all in the world. Not for them the few 
stars that began to shine in high heaven, nor the pale 
lamps of Shoe Lane, nor the horns of elfland motors, nor 
the cries of evening papers, nor any of the noisy unrest 
and glitter of the streets. In Shoe Lane they parted, 
little sad, offenceless groups shuffling inconspicuously 
away. A few would go down past Gunpowder Alley 
(Robin Hood again, and almost finally), across Fleet 
Street that is so crowded with features that it has no 
character, and so into New Bridge Street. They 
would see the pigeons gorging on the food so freely 
poured for them in the yard of Ludgate Hill Station, 
then pass over that perilous grey space where 
Blackfriars Bridge—widest, windiest, dismallest of 
bridges — receives its threefold burden of traffic. 
Looking westward on fine days (but why should they 
look ?) they might see the boldest of skies that 
London ever knows hanging over fragments of 
builded splendour, dusky shapes of magnificence. 
Great clouds climb lightly up the blue height and wave 
their shadows across the yellow river; but if these 
travellers saw the river, they would not see the noble 
inspiriting sky. South of the bridge they would be 
submerged in the torrent of Blackfriars Road. There 
are many tall, flat-faced houses in Blackfriars Road, 
where beds are to be had for 4d., 5d., or 6d. a night, but 
they are for the transient great ones of the earth. Not 
one of these casuals but has known days of affluence, 
when he could purchase such a bed for a night or a week ; 
but alack for the instability of human glory! They 
would walk on, without a hint of envy or regret in their 
looks, just noticing the tramcars that go humming and 
growling along, incessant as ants, noisy as bees, drawing 
long lines of yellow light down the squalid street. . 
Nobody knows why it is that the most squalid streets 
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are such wide ones. They would walk on thinking 
(you might hope) of nothing at all, or nursing with 
infinite satisfaction—who knows, who knows ?—the 
dream of a good meal here, a warm bed there. So 
unthinking or so happy, they might go all the length of 
Blackfriars Road without noticing the suggestion of 
suicides and inquests that hangs around it, or thinking 
of those whom the flying hosts of yellow cars are carrying 
(being foreigners—that is, home-possessors) to the remote, 
happy islands of Camberwell, Forest Hill, Streatham, 
and almost unimaginable Norbury. Or if things imma- 
terial tease them at all, it is when they pass here and 
there an arch (that looks like a trap) under industrial 
dwellings, giving you a glimpse of a narrow black pave- 
ment, with knavish-looking trees caught in penitentiary 
bands; and round these trees children miraculously 
playing—playing! For there is only one thing that 
conquers the heart of childhood: not pain, troubles, 
hungers, neglect, but only Time that conquers so many 
other things as well. Children too small for the 
universal school are there, seeing strange figures in the 
tree-tops, Arabian splendours—pantomimic marvels— 
in the high window-panes that the sun reaches, making 
wonders of things mean. And that is the child's 
immortal way : the way of others is to see them enly as 
mean and omnipresent—of all others, save these travel- 
lers who accept them and forget. 

Those that sought Finsbury or Shoreditch would go 
their several ways that were so curiously alike. Trams 
everywhere, droning and moaning, laden with house- 
holders, room-owners, bed-owners ; the noise of granite 
streets, ominous walls of madhouse and hospital ; St. 
Luke’s Church with its white stone imitation of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, rising oddly from among heavy, sooty 
graves, sternly railed in; the solemn face of a town 
hall, Shoreditch Police Station, the church with its 
keen spire good enough to remind you of better things ; 
the narrow paths of Hoxton Street ; another madhouse ; 
a mile of stalls choked with food—for others; and 
children, children everywhere, noisy, watchful, un- 
tamable. . . . All that is curious in these streets, all 
that makes them vivid and so much better to look at 
than Bond Street, so much more cheerful than South 
Kensington, is to them nothing. To linger around 
shop windows would cause suspicion: you cannot 
mistake them, and the police have a nose! All the 
streets that ring with so coarse an excitement, teem 
with so exuberant a life, wonderful, confused and 
unintelligible as a newspaper—all these mean nothing 
to them, except so many minutes’ walk. Their concern 
is Southwark, Shoreditch, Finsbury. 

. . . Sometimes the streets; for on fine, warm nights 
few will goon. A rise in temperature will people streets 
and squares with vague hundreds. The moon is like 
a pale flag, and under it assemble the silent hosts of 
men who acquiesce so patiently, so incomprehensibly, 
in the indifference of their world. By hundreds they 
come, mute as shadows, almost as insubstantial, through 
streets that languish and frown, and are wholly theirs 
for a while, when even those whispering, anxious, 
appealing others who inhabit the night are gone to their 
secret haunted rooms. 


Joun FREEMAN. 








PANNYRA OF THE GOLDEN HEEL 


(From Albert Samain.) 


HE revel pauses and the room is still . . . 
The silver flute invites her with a trill, 
And buried in her great veil’s fold on fold 
Rises to dance Pannyra, Heel of Gold. 
Her light steps cross, her subtle arm impels 
The clinging drapery : it shrinks and swells. 
Hollows and floats and bursts into a whirl . . . 
She is a flower, a moth, a flaming girl ! 
All lips are silent: eyes are all in trance : 
She slowly wakes the madness of the dance. 
Windy and wild the golden torches burn : 
She turns and swifter yet she takes the turn 
And stops: a sudden marble, stiff she stands ! 
The veil that round her coiled its spiral bands, 
Checked in its course, brings all its folds to rest 
And clinging to bright limbs and pointed breast 
Shows as beneath silk water woven fine 
Pannyra naked in a flash divine ! 


JaMES ExLroy FLEcKER. 


MRS. TRUBSHAW 


r “AMAR TRUBSHAW'S mother, a complaining 
woman with a weak chest who believed in 
Providence and distrusted machinery, prayed 

that all her five daughters might be induced to enter 

domestic service. She felt that she should die happy if 
she could first see them safely established as cooks and 
housemaids in other women’s homes. But only Tamar, 
the youngest and prettiest of the girls, was destined to 
gratify this wish. Gwendolen and Elizabeth had a fancy 
for millinery ; Gladys, at seventeen, became the wife of 

a plumber; Mabel caught cold in a Whit Monday pro- 

cession and died within a fortnight from pneumonia. 

Tamar, however, pleased her mother by taking a situa- 

tion as general servant in the house of a clergyman’s 

widow who knew how to value honest labour. Neat, 
nimble, cheerful and endlessly obliging, she gave almost 
complete satisfaction, and at the end of three years her 
mistress, a kind hearted woman who could ill afford 
generosity. raised her wages to the sum of eighteen 
pounds a year. Of this sum Tamar, who was frugally 
minded and careful of her clothes, managed to save at 
least half, in order that she should be able to contribute 
liberally towards the expenses of setting up a household 
when the time came, as she supposed that it would, to 
marry. At twenty she fell gently in love with Samuel! 

Trubshaw, a painter’s assistant who had been introduced 

by her brother-in-law, the plumber, at a Sunday school 

treat. Her mistress, usually a discriminating judge of 

character, approved of this young man, who had a 

pleasant face and sang among the tenors in the choir of 

his parish church; she allowed him to come to tea 
regularly on Sunday afternoons. He was always quiet, 
sober, kind to the cat, and gave no cause for anxiety 
about Tamar's future. After an engagement lasting 
five years, Tamar, who had accumulated a vast supply 
of neatly made underlinen and many useful domestic 
articles, decided that she might prudently marry Samuel 
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Trubshaw. They took a five-roomed cottage with a 
bow-windowed parlour, and furnished it simply out of 
their joint savings: Tamar disliked the hire-purchase 
system. For sixteen months they savoured the tranquil 
joys of life. Samuel, although moody and taciturn, was 
a kind husband, and Tamar’s cooking was above criti- 
cism. They rarely disagreed, and their neighbours 
envied them. Nevertheless, a fortnight after the birth 
of their child, Samuel, without warning, deserted his wife. 
He had no grievance against her, but he wanted a com- 
plete change ; he left four pounds in an envelope on the 
parlour table. Six weeks later Mrs. Trubshaw received 
a postal order for fifteen shillings, “‘ with love from 
Sam ”’; after this a silence as complete as the silence of 
the grave fell between husband and wife. It was 
necessary, however, to feed, clothe, and shelter the little 
Geraldine, and Mrs. Trubshaw attacked the responsi- 
bilities of married life single-handed with a vigour which 
afforded no scope for idle lamentation. She shed no 
tears over her vanished bread-winner, lest weeping should 
mar her magnificent health and thereby impair her 
motherhood. She tended the baby, swept, darned, and 
baked, advertised in the local paper for a respectable 
lodger, and through the recommendation of her former 
employer obtained without difficulty daily work as 
charwoman, laundress, sempstress and housemaid. A 
woman of wide capacities with an energetic conscience, 
she delighted in labour and worked with all her heart. 
No one ever saw her tired, querulous, idle or out of 
spirits. The women who employed her, less happily 
gifted, sometimes envied her unfailing buoyancy : “ It’s 
just me nature to be gay-like,’’ she would assure them, 
scrubbing or sweeping or polishing with renewed vigour. 
Mere wages were obviously an inadequate return for the 
zeal of her service ; and people rewarded her accordingly 
with an affection and an unshakable trust which counted 
to Tamar Trubshaw for more than many half-crowns. . 

As it never occurred to her to question the justice of 
circumstance, Mrs. Trubshaw saw no cause for fretting 
over her lot. She was not in the least interested in 
psychology and never took the temperature of her soul ; 
it was enough for her to feel Geraldine’s small fat arms 
round her neck, and to reflect that no little girl in the 
street was better fed or better clothed than her daughter. 
She thought sometimes of Geraldine’s father, but always 
without resentment and with a sort of tender contempt 
which classified him as “‘ a poor softy” ; she hoped that 
wherever he might be his food was properly cooked, 
since he had suffered frequently from indigestion. Once 
a fellow-servant found her in tears over the loss of her 
wedding-ring ; the recovery of this symbol of surren- 
dered freedom restored her wonted gaiety in an 
instant. ... 

Geraldine was a charming child of seven when the 
lodger, who was passionately fond of children, asked 
Mrs. Trubshaw to marry him. He had supposed her 
a widow, and received her refusal with incredulous 
dismay. Mrs. Trubshaw, who liked to see him sitting 
opposite her beside the kitchen fire after Geraldine had 
been tucked up in bed, was glad that he did not think 
it necessary to seek other lodgings. She knew that she 
should miss him sorely if he went away. He stayed, 


however, and when nine years had passed, he renewed 


his courtship, deeming Samuel Trubshaw for all practical 
purposes a dead man. Geraldine, now a wage-earner in 
a Berlin-wool repository, vehemently supported his 
patient arguments which seemed to her extremely 
reasonable; and Mrs. Trubshaw, after more than one 
wakeful night, succeeded at last in suppressing her 
conviction of sin, and agreed that the banns of her second 
marriage should be published. She was returning home 
from work one evening, thinking of Geraldine’s delight 
in the contemplation of the electro-plated tea-pot which 
she had just received as a wedding-present from her 
employer, when she became aware of her husband 
Samuel Trubshaw, seated opposite to her in the tram- 
car. Her first thought was **His food’s not been 
agreeing with him, poor fellow!’ He looked thin and 
miserably ill cared for. He looked up and their eyes met, 
and his held the desperate appeal of a lost dog’s. It was 
impossible for Mrs. Trubshaw to disregard it. In her 
heart was no love for him now, but instead an immense 
motherly pity which brushed aside the claims of the 
lodger. She must, at any rate, give him a decent meal. 
**Come your ways home, Sam,” she said when the tram 
stopped, and he followed her without a word of apology 
or explanation or protest. He was in truth extremely 
hungry and somewhat ill. Mrs. Trubshaw could not 
find it in her heart to bid him go when she had fed him 
and brushed his soiled clothes. Therefore he stayed, a 
week, a month, many months, the recipient of her un- 
grudging charity. 

The lodger also stayed. He believed that some day, 
despite Tamar Trubshaw’s care, Samuel Trubshaw would 
die. Meanwhile he was very patient. 

ANGELA GORDON, 


Art and Drama 
PORTRAITS 


HAT with three separate and determined societies 
VW for the painting of portraits, calling themselves 
Royal, National, and Modern respectively, to say 
nothing of the facilities offered to painters for exhibiting their 
achievements at the ordinary shows, great or small, and 
without counting miniaturists, etchers and engravers, it is 
almost as impossible for the man or woman of average 
intelligence in these days to escape from being handed down 
to posterity in the flat as it is for them to keep out of the 
ever-widening circle of celebrities invited to enjoy the 
vermilion hospitality of Who's Who. Only the very busy 
can successfully evade the portraitist—provided he has no 
relations who paint—and the task of the Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery in a few years’ time will indeed be 
a serious one. If the cloisters of Westminster Abbey could 
be glassed in, and turned into a sort of portraital equivalent 
of the Campo Santo at Pisa, the establishment of a Ministry 
of Fine Arts might be hastened by a decade or two ; though, 
judging by the present rate both of production and qualifi- 
cation for inclusion, perhaps the ejectment of the Chelsea 
Pensioners and the conversion of Wren’s magnificent building 
to this use would be more likely to meet the demand for 
space. was ' 
The principal danger of portrait painting 1s the desire, 
conscious or unconscious, of the sitter to be beautified. A 
landscape or an interior has no such feelings, and allows 
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anybody to take what liberties they please with it without 
protest. Any artistic Mahomet may go for a mountain, 
and the mountain doesn’t go for him back. It is different 
with a sitter, or the relations; and for an artist to refrain 
from gilding the gingerbread is rare. Consequently there is 
more of the conventional in the average portrait than of the 
experimental, and progress and freedom are apt to be shackled. 
While as for the likeness and character of the subject, 
posterity has often had to make almost as great an allowance 
for contingencies as in the case of a funeral oration or an 
epitaph. Only a very strong man can resist the bias that 
carries his bowl further and further away from the truth as 
its course draws nearer to its end. He may begin with the 
straightest aim, and pitch his sketch with the utmost vigour 
and skill—but as the painting approaches completion the 
curve becomes sharper, and finally the picture comes to rest 
at a considerable distance from the truth. 

Now this is hardly the fault of the artist—if he is human, 
which one has to doubt that Velasquez and Holbein were. 
But it is nevertheless a great pity ; because portraiture is 
no small department of painting, and in England, at any 
rate, divides the honours with landscape. One expects more 
of a painter than merely a compromise with the notions of 
what an ignorant father or husband supposes is due to him 
in consideration of so many hundreds of his hard-earned 
sovereigns. Whistler has spoilt us in this respect, now that 
we have forgotten how few hundreds he received and only 
think of how many thousands his portraits fetch in the 
market. Mr. Sargent has nobly carried on the tradition, 
and Mr. Philpot and Mr. Fiddes Watt show every sign of 
continuing it. But how many others have had the strength 
and courage? Mr. J. J. Shannon long ago capitulated, as 
did Robert Brough and Charles Furze, and the fatal allure- 
ments of beauty, fashion, and the popular taste seem likely 
to seduce all but the very few from the straight path. 

This is the more noticeable when looking at the work of 
some of the painters at present on show at the Grosvenor 
Gallery who are not regular portrait painters, and who are 
therefore less subject, if at all, to the insidious glamour. Mr. 
Walter Sickert, for one, has never paltered with the truth, and 
may be said to be proof against any sort of prettiness. Mr. 
Augustus John presents Mr. William Nicholson with un- 
compromising force and truth; one can almost imagine 
Mr. Nicholson looking in on Mr. John on his way to be 
painted by Mr. — or Mr. —, in his handsome overcoat 
and shiny boots, and Mr. John saying to him, “ Oh, don’t 
go to that fellow—sit down and I'll do you myself,” and Mr. 
Nicholson replying, ‘‘ Oh, go on, I don’t believe you could.” 
Then there is Mr. Connard, who has made a brilliant little 
picture of “‘ Mrs. Charles Tennyson *’—his still more brilliant 
trio in the large room are not strictly portraits. And Mr. 
Ranken, with his “‘ Flash Emma.” In all these cases there 
is no sort of compromise with family circumstances, and 
one sees the picture first and the portrait afterwards. If all 
or any of these are not “ works of art” according to the 
latest dictum, inasmuch as our erotional thrill at the sight 
of them may be tempered with some arriére pensée suggested 
by the recollection of certain forms familiar to us in the 
course of our commonplace everyday life, it is the greater 
pity, as they are certainly conducive to admiration. 

In the Modern Society’s show at the Royal Institute 
Galleries there is less that is out of the ordinary run of por- 
traiture, but here again we find that the best work is that of 
Mr. Philpot and Mr. Fiddes Watt, and what is next best a 
few of the “fancy portraits,” such as Mr. Eric George’s 
“ Melancholia,” Mr. Kelly’s “ Alma di ma Alma,” Mr. Louis 
Ginnett’s “ Head of a Girl,” and Mr. Allan Beeton’s “ La 
Petite Blonde aux ycux Mauves.” Of the regular portrait 
painters, including many whose works are not at present on 











view, it may fairly be said that ‘“‘ they have their reward ” ; 
though most, if not all, of them, like Robert Brough, will be 
longer remembered by their more serious work, even if in 
these strenuous days there is very little time for serious 
work, and still less reward. Carpe diem is a very respectable 
old saying, and after all nobody cares very much nowadays 
for Gainsborough’s landscapes, or for Romney’s classical 
subjects at all. At the same time, it is hard that they should 
be handicapped by the exigencies of circumstance, and there 
is a great opportunity for somebody to form a trade union 
among the portrait painters with the object of standing out 
firmly for complete freedom in the treatment of any com- 
missioned portrait, and the prohibition of any comment 
whatsoever on the part of the family after it has been sent 
home ; the critics alone to have freedom, equally complete, 
of saying whatever they think fit about it, or the painter, 
in the newspapers. These conditions (in their entirety) 
would certainly make things much easier for the art of 
portraiture, and would, I feel sure, conduce thereby to a 
considerable improvement in the general output. Taking 
things as they are, the present state of the art and practice 
of portraiture is infinitely in advance of what it was at the 
opening of the century, when it would have been impossible 
to fill a couple of galleries like the Grosvenor and the Institute 
with anything comparable to what we see there to-day. 
RANDALL Davies. 


THE MELTING POT 


HE word “ academic ”’ is a term of abuse. I do not 
propose to define it. Like most words, the class 
to which it is applied is constantly changing in 
some characteristics, while remaining true to type in others. 
The kind of person to whom this word used to be applied 
was one whom a respect for precedent habitually pre- 
vented from responding to imperfect original power; a 
work of art had to be perfect in its own way, even if it were 
rather a flat way, to be recognised by him at all, and his 
test of perfection was, roughly, its likeness to what had 
been done before, and well done. In the rivalry between the 
literature of knowledge and the literature of power the 
academic person used always to be on the side of knowledge. 
I think he is changing now. I have noticed that recently 
the same type of person is apt (still “ academically,” of 
course, whatever that may mean precisely) to exhibit an 
indulgence, even an extravagant indulgence—and it is this 
betrays his type—towards some works which excruciate his 
taste and principles. Nothing is commoner than to find now- 
adays fastidiousness and a boisterous welcome for crudities 
in the same person. I have noticed that he who considers 
Pater perhaps a little vulgar asserts also that Nicholas 
Nickleby is Dickens's best book. The fact is the academic 
man has been so sneered at for being queasy of late 
years that he has unconsciously drilled himself into sitting 
down to any dish of fine, rich, confused feeding with the 
relish of one with a robust, indiscriminating appctite. 

These reflections are of the nature of heart-searchings. 
Mr. Zangwill’s play, The Melting Pot, excruciated my taste, 
and yet I felt certain I was going to praise it—yes, even 
loudly. Did I, too, then belong to the latest and most 
deeply affected type of academic mind? A painful thought 





which I must leave the reader to entertain or not as he 
pleases, for I cannot do otherwise than say of The Melting 
Pot that, though it is charged with follies and enormities 
to which those I make a fuss about in other people’s plays are 
mere specks, in its case such things make only a little 
difference to my admiration. 


I feel inclined to insert a 
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notice in the agony column of the Times in the hope of its 
catching Mr. Zangwill’s eye and his understanding : “ Write 
again. All is forgiven.’”’ 1 do not suppose that such praise 
will sound pleasing after Mr. Nevinson’s declaration in The 
Nation that The Melting Pot is “ one of the greatest dramatic 
productions of the age,” or Sir Harry Johnston’s in th 
Daily Chronicle that it is “* one of the few really fine things ”’ 
he has seen on the stage. After such crashing orchestras 
of praise in the Press, how can his ears be open to the gentle 
music of a gnat, a creature with not only a tiny voice, but 
a sharp little bite too? He will brush me away; but I 
will continue to sing in your ears, reader, until you go to the 
Queen’s Theatre yourself and judge. You ought to go—yov 
must go. It is a play which ought to be talked about. It 
is for the good of the theatre that it should be abused and 
defended and discussed, for The Melting Pot (an absurd state 
of mind in the critic must be absurdly expressed) is rather 
an epoch-making work. 

Mr. Zangwill has taken the old Adelphi melodrama with 
all its preposterous conventions, all its sentiment, all its 
banality, and breathed into it—breathed, do I say ?— 
blown into it with the lungs of Boreas and Auster com- 
bined, his enthusiasm for a great idea. Just as the minor 
Elizabethan dramatists took the fustian convention decreed 
was high tragedy, spread it and caught in it something of the 
sweet air of poetry then wandering through the world, so 
he has taken the rancid old bags of melodrama and, struggling 
with them like an Eolus (painted, say, by Haydon), has made 
them bulge and swell with the wind of some large sympathies 
which are sweeping over the minds of men. 

The Jew is a man in whom race consciousness is naturally 
strong, in whom it has been accentuated. It is not a happy 
consciousness, even when it is proud and defiant; the 
history of his race has been too unhappy for that. He 
feels himself different, or he feels that others feel him to be 
different, and it is not a difference which makes sympathy 
easier between his race and others. The weak Jew has 
the faults of all persecuted people. One said to me once: 
‘** It is almost impossible for me, before I know a man likes 
me, to approach him without suggesting by my manner 
that, if he will give me a chance, he will find | am not so bad 
as I seem.” And though it is casy to slip into nonsense 
discussing racial characteristics, I think one may venture to 
say this also about Jews: that they are less, or tend to be 
less, platonic in their admirations than many other races. 
T mean that the Jew, if he decides—which, of course, only 
comparatively few of them, as of other races, ever really do 
—that some particular object is the most admirable of all, 
he pays it the compliment of aiming at possessing it. 1 do 
not mean that he is necessarily more grasping—if they have 
had their Shyiocks, they have had their Spinozas and mystics ; 
and since to the run of men money is the most desirable of 
ends, so have they been famous for their persistence in 
acquiring it. But it is not only in the pursuit of money 
this quality shows itself. Point me out a Jew who loves 
pictures, and it is twenty to one he buys them ; the drama, 
that he tries to write plays. In the case of a European it 
is a toss up; he is more readily content to admire platonic- 
ally. If there is a characteristic which 1 guess the Jew 
who is proud of his race despises in the Gentile, it is what 
must appear to him as the dilettante detachment of much 
of his enthusiasm. Now the theme of Mr. Zangwill’s 
play is that of a Jew who is proud of his race. The whole 
play is bursting with that pride, more sympathetic to me 
than a similar pride in many other races, because the Jew 
has to pay for indulging in it. Instead of being thought 
a capital fellow for waving a flag, he is, having no country of 


his own, regarded with suspicion. The first tug, and by 


far the most interesting one, to notice in this play, is between 


the old and the young generation: an old generation of 
Jews who hug their traditions to them, living in, as it were, 
a dingy land of Goshen, and the younger who, rooted by 
loyalty and affection in tradition, bound to the past by 
memories of persecution and injustice, not to be snapped 
without breaking what seems deepest in them, are longing 
to lose their racial identity in mankind at large. Such 
a man is the hero of this play. He longs to be thrown, 
for everybody to be thrown, into “ the Melting Pot,” that we 
may all lose our sense of racial differences in a wider sense 
of community. To the Jew, a sense of his own nationality 
only brings a train of memories crying for revenge, or of 
humiliations from which relief is only to be got by becoming 
dominent. To lay his nationality aside and merge it in 
the brotherhood of mankind is, then, just in proportion as 
he has a sympathetic nature, an ideal which appeals to him. 
The sympathetic, widely affectionate Jew is therefore a 
born internationalist. It is easier for him to respond to the 
ideal of universal brotherhood than for a member of a race 
who has drawn not bitterness but sweetness from the 
consciousness of belonging to a compact community. Such 
Jews do not always understand this, and their amazement at 
all forms of nationalised Christianity cannot be plumbed. 

“ The Melting Pot ” is America, where all nationalities are 
dissolved. David Quixano’s enthusiasm for America is 
unbounded. He has fled from Russia, the only survivor of 
a whole family massacred in a pogrom ; and he longs to be 
purified of the memories which separate him from all men 
but his own people. In America he sees a great machine 
for making many races into one. His passion to forget, in 
order to love, is the breath which Mr. Zangwill has blown into 
a melodramatic love story. For, of course, David Quixano is 
a genius and a musician, who falls in love unknowingly with 
the daughter of the Russian Baron who looked on approv- 
ingly at the slaughter of his people. The second tug in the 
play is between his love and his feelings or discovering this. 
The love affair was pure old Adelphi. I was moved some- 
times, but then a little lamb can lead me to the fountain of 
easy tears. But I shall not forget the poetry which the pas- 
sion of that young Jew threw over that conception of New 
York Harbour, with her beacon light of liberty—of America 
as receiving, receiving and receiving from every nation of 
the earth the wasted and oppressed, more than a million of 
them a year, and remoulding them in her crucible. 

Mr. Zangwill has not a command of language which will 
stand for a moment the scrutiny of those who demand that 
fine emotions should be finely expressed. He addresses 
those who, because they only ask to be moved, are blind to 
distinction and depth in the drawing of character. He 
appeals to the public of Mr. G. R. Sims. Outside the 
Jewish race the characters in this play have no pretensions 
to reality. The love-making is so high-flown and senti- 
mental, so uncontrolled by any critical sense, that it is 
intolerable to anyone whom it does not in a measure disarm. 
Protect yourself against being moved by pathos which is 
slabbed on with the broad brush, and you will owe me a 
lasting grudge for having suggested you should go to this 
play. You will not be able even to giggle at it, for there is 
a sincerity in it which stops you—if you go alone. But if 
you apply neither the test of the poet nor that of the realist, 
if you keep before your mind the author’s intention, which 
is to use the melodrama in all its blatancy to express ideas. 
you will be interested. The attempt is a new one. Mr. 
Shaw when he used melodrama laughed at it all the time. 
Mr. Zangwill takes it seriously and has employed it to 
convey the conflict between his national pride and a finer 
conception of human relations. Mr. Shaw uses jokes to get 
people to listen, Mr. Zangwill pathos. 

DesMonp MacCartTur. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. WILLIAM HEINEMANN is a publisher for 
whom I have the greatest respect. None of the 
younger firms has done more than his for good 

literature, and we have especial reason to be thankful for his 
pioneer work in introducing many great foreign authors to 
the English public. I have also a great respect for Mr. 
Bodkin, K.C., whom I should judge to be as benevolent as 
he is bald. But just as one asked, after the K.C.’s obiter 
dicta in a certain case last year, “* Who the devil is Bodkin ? ” 
so one is now tempted to ask “ Who the devil is Heine- 
mann?” 
* % * 

Mr. Heinemann has just published Lady Constance 
Lytton’s very moving book Prisons and Prisoners. A friend 
sent me a copy with a note suggesting that I have a close 
personal interest in the administration of prisons. I opened 
it: and the first thing I saw was the following “ Publisher’s 
Note”: 

The publisher hopes that fault will not be found if he disclaims 
agreement with some of Lady Constance Lytton’s views expressed in 
this volume, notwithstanding the fact that he is glad to offer it to the 
public. He feels that personal disagreement over details should not 
hinder him from publishing this splendid story of heroism and un- 
selfishness. 


What on earth does Mr. Heinemann mean by this ? 
* * % 

The insertion of this note would appear to imply cither 
that Mr. Heinemann believes that a publisher is responsible 
for the opinions of his authors or that he thinks that the 
public holds such a belief. But a little consideration would 
surely have convinced him that he need not worry. Most 
people would, if asked, agree that, in theory, a publisher is 
morally obliged to publish nothing that he believes to be 
obscene and in violation of publie decency. But I do not 
know a man who would say that, beyond that, he can 
conceivably be held responsible for his authors’ views. 
Has anyone ever suspected Messrs. Longmans of ratifying 
every pronouncement of Mr. and Mrs. Webb? Has anyone 
ever assumed that Messrs. Constable are enthusiastic 
disciples of Mr. Shaw? Do we ever hear it suggested that 
Mr. Wells has in Sir Frederick Macmillan one of the loyallest 
and most zealous of his adherents? Certainly not. And, 
what is more, the public does not even speculate about the 
opinions of publishers, or even wonder whether or not 
publishers have opinions. When reading a book people 
no more think of the publisher as a person than they do of 
the compositor who set the type. If Mr. Heinemann were 
sympathetic to the views expounded in all the books he has 
published (including those of Tolstoy and Mr. George Moore) 
his mind would be the most remarkable compost on record. 
Let him not worry any more about “ disagreement over 
details.” If he publishes books as well written and as 
interesting as Lady Constance Lytton’s we don’t care 
whether he gets them from the Kaiser, the Grand Lama, 
Sir Almroth Wright, or the King of the Mormons. 


x x 
Four poects—Messrs. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, Rupert 
Brooke, Lascelles Abercrombie and John Drinkwater 


have just brought out the first issue of a new poctical 
quarterly, New Numbers. The first number contains sixty 
pages of their verse. The four writers have very little in 
common : they are making no apparent attempt to generate 
a “movement.” Mr. Brooke and Mr. Drinkwater each 
contribute a few characteristic lyrics; Mr. Brooke’s sonnet 





Mutability appears to me one of the best things he has 
written. Each of the other poets is represented by a long 
dramatic poem. Mr. Gibson’s Bloodybush Edge is a dialogue 
between two vagrants on a border moor, written with his 
customary simplicity and sincerity. The subject of Mr. 
Abercrombie’s The Olympians is the death of Zeus on the 
appearance of Christ. The scene is set in a tempest-be- 
leaguered hut in Crete, inhabited by a professional layer-out 
of corpses and her son. Mr. Abercrombie takes an admirable 
pleasure in working in difficult materials ; but, though there 
are several very eloquent passages, he does not, it seems to 
me, quite bring it off this time. Personally I wish that, 
pending the advent in toto of the Nyu Spelin, he would not 
follow Mr. Bridges’s custom of playing about with the ortho- 
graphy of a few words. “ Stretcht” looks inoffensive 
perhaps; but talkt does not. And is there any excuse for 
going back to the Elizabethan spelling of “ horrour”’ for 
“horror”? ? New Numbers is published at Ryton, Dymock, 
Gloucester, and the subscription for four numbers is 7s. 6d. 
* a * 

The Society for Pure English has not yet, I imagine, given 
its attention to what is the worst well of impure English 
defiled. I mean the tailoring and drapery trades. In those 
trades it seems to be a primary maxim that nothing should 
be called by its proper name. Pyjamas are “ slumberwear,”’ 


“ 


socks are sox,” boots are “ footwear,’’ waistcoats are 
““ vests.” These terms are general, and almost every large 


firm strains every nerve to coin new ones perpetually. Last 
week I read an advertisement which puzzled me for some 
time until I realised that “ hose-supporters ” were 
penders, and “ hip-confiners ” I was consequently 
exhilarated to find that one famous Oxford Street firm—I 
suppose if I gave its name some lynx would write to accuse 
me of being paid to advertise it—has begun a campaign 
against trade English and trade art. Its corset catalogue, 
for instance, is written intelligently in simple unblemished 
English; and instead of being illustrated with fatuous 
drawings of impossibly thin and elongated women with hips 
narrower than their heads, its pages are decorated with 
straightforward photographs—a whimsical series of drawings 
by Mr. Lewis Baumer being thrown in. 
* * 


sus- 


corsets. 


Now, it is inconceivable that this firm will lose anything 
by its action, or that drapers generally gain anything by 
writing foul English, which is so fantastic in its terminology 
that one has to worry over it as one does over a jig-saw 
puzzle. It would be of little use to discover and approach 
the persons who actually write catalogues and advertise- 
ments; the taste of most of them must be hopelessly 
vitiated, and many would doubtless, even if well-inclined, 
be afraid to abandon their evil practices lest their employers 
should complain. The thing to do is to get at the employers 
themselves. There are plenty of educated men in the cloth- 
ing trades. 

* * * 

A New Zealand correspondent writing whilst I was on th« 
subject of bad verse sends some admirable specimens. A 
native product is a poem on the sea which refers to the 
waves rippling “ Salaciously to suck the salty sand.” In 
extenuation of this it is stated that the poet at the time was 
“only nineteen and very hard up.” I was not previously 
acquainted with the following verse from a hymn by the 
celebrated Martin Tupper : 

God, the good One, calls to us 
On His Providence to lean. 
Shout, then, out devoutly thus : 
* How much worse it might have been!” 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Lady and Her Husband. By Amser Reeves. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 

The Eight of Diamonds. By Horace Hutcuinson. Hutchin- 
son. 6s. , 


Miss Amber Reeves’s second novel will, I fancy, be found 
somewhat disappointing by those who have read and remem- 
bered her first. It is in many respects a better novel than 
The Reward of Virtue, but it is not as much better as one feels 
one had a sort of right to hope and expect that it would be. 
It shows an improvement in craftsmanship, but not in 
artistry. Miss Reeves arouses an interest in her characters 
and their conflict which after about half the story has been 
told she seems unable quite to sustain. There is a good deal 
of repetition. Some of the scenes between husband and 
wife—and there are many scenes between husband and wife 
—are much too much alike, too much alike in the things said 
and in the very gestures which accompany the saying of 
them. Of course scenes in real life between husband and 
wife have a way of being very much alike ; but then the art 
of fiction is not the art of presenting facts as they occur—it 
is the art of selecting and presenting essential facts as they 
occur. The story opens most extraordinarily well. In the 
first chapter there are dialogues between mother and daugh- 
ter and between husband and wife, and than these dialogues 
nothing could be more natural nor more essential; they 
show Miss Reeves’s qualities at their very highest, they set 
the whole thing agoing admirably. From them one learns 
just enough of the characters to make one want to learn 
more. It is not until the middle of the book is reached that 
one feels that one knows as much as one wants to know. 

Miss Reeves’s chief character—the character, that is, whose 
emotions and actions create the conflict and make the story 
a story—is a middle-aged woman of the very-well-to-do-indeed 
middle classes. She is the mother of three children, a son 
and two daughters, one married and the other about to be 
married when the story begins; indeed it is that coming 
marriage of Rosemary’s which gives the story its motive. 
Daughter and father both feel that after her youngest child 
has left home Mrs. Heyham’s life will be a little empty, a 
little lacking in purpose; that there would be really nothing 
for her to do. We are given Mrs. Heyham’s character, her 
past, and her prospects from her youngest child’s point of 
view—the point of view of a cleverish, brightish girl of 
eighteen and a half who had been for a year or so a member 
of the Fabian Society and had profited much from her 
connection with that august and energetic body. 





Her mother, that was the gist of it, had not lived. Here in this 
great world of speed and steel and electricity, this world of banks and 
syndicates and organised labour, Mrs. Heyham had kept her house 
and nursed her babies as she might have done a hundred, five hundred, 
years ago. She used the clothes and the food and the furniture of the 
twentieth century because they were there, at her hand. She knew 
nothing of how they were made, or what brought them to her... . 
She lived like an insect in a coral reef, ignorant of the laws by which 
she was governed. . . . Industry was represented in her mind by the 
shops where she bought her clothes and ordered her provisions, by 
factories, heard of but never seen ; by a bank with large stone pillars 
that sent her cheque books, by so much money from her husband 
every week. . . . She had no clue to the meaning of her life or of the 
lives of the people who served her and worked for her. She knew as 
little of the city she lived in as she knew of the fields where primitive 
women toiled. She was shut off—Rosemary thought—from the wild 
things of the earth, from its oceans, its forests, its snows. She was 
denied man’s heritage of knowledge, the rewards of his search for 
truth. She was sheltered from the need of working with her hands. 
She had lost the keenness of her savage senses and the strength of her 
savage impulses, she had lost her bodily hardness, her mental vigour, 
and curiosity. Even her love of luxury had gone ; she did not care, 


as some women do, to scent herself and hang herself with jewels, to 
wrap herself in soft furs and in supple, bright-coloured stuffs. All 


these desires had withered to a mere dislike of dirt and disorder, a 
vague, positive aspiration that things should be nice. Mrs. Heyham 
was a graceful woman, good, simple, sensitive. She respected herself, 
and she was respected by others. That was her spiritual share ef the 
loot of the centuries ! 

Her husband was the very successful proprietor of many 
tea shops—of tea shops of the Oxford Circus and Cheapside, 
not of the Bond Street, variety. These tea shops employed 
a large number of young women as waitresses at salaries of 
eleven shillings a week or thereabouts. These wages were 
not even supposed to be subsistence wages ; on the contrary, 
they were supposed to be rather by the way of pockcet- 
money, for the girls were presumed to come from comfortable 
homes and to have fathers, brothers, or other male relatives, 
quite able, if needs were, to support them. It was to a 
personal enquiry into the conditions of these girls’ work and 
lives that Mrs. Heyham was induced by her daughter and 
husband to address herself. That was to be the new interest. 
She entered upon the task with reluctance ; she was conscious 
of her own inadequacy. She soon discovered that all was 
not as all was supposed to be. Almost immediately, she 
happened upon one very bad case, and we infer that there 
were others. Then arose the conflict which is the motive 
of the book, a conflict between business principles and social 
compunction, in which husband and wife are the protagonists. 
The record of it is interesting, but I do feel that it is less 
interesting than Miss Reeves, had she given to it a little more 
thought and care, might easily have made it. The situation 
had in it some of the elements of tragedy, for the two whom 
it brought into sharp collision truly and loyally loved one 
another, and their love remained really unshaken throughout. 
Things were further complicated by the lady’s discovery 
that her husband had been technically unfaithful to her. 
This discovery (a highly improbable discovery by the way) 
gives to Miss Reeves an opportunity of dilating at some 
length upon the relations of civilised men and women and 
their several codes of sex-morality. 

When I had read The Reward of Virtue I predicted that 
Miss Reeves would one day write a better novel than that. 
In A Lady and Her Husband she has, as I said at the outset, 
verified that prediction; with complete confidence I now 
predict that she will one day write a better novel than this. 
When she does, there are one or two little awkward locutions 
that I think she would do well to avoid. It seems a pity to 
write “ in front of ’” when what you mean is “ in the presence 
of,” and “ let go of ” is a vile phrase. 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson strikes us as having written The 
Eight of Diamonds with his eye across the footlights, as it 
were ; the dialogue strikes us as stage dialogue, as quite good 
stage dialogue; the entrances, exits, and gestures of his 
characters as stage entrances, exits, gestures ; and his descrip- 
tive passages as stage directions. With these last he has 
taken less trouble than with the rest ; for example, he writes 
of someone “ partaking ” of refreshments “ dispensed ” by 
someone else. The dénouement of the story, too, is a dénoue- 
ment in which no one could possibly believe did it happen 
anywhere but on the stage. A very good-for-nothing young 
man, with scarce a redeeming trait but amiability, cheats 
at cards. He doesit not in a mad moment of sudden irre- 
sistible temptation, but with calm deliberateness; he had 
carefully thought the whole thing out beforehand. He not 
only cheats at cards, but for a while allows another man to 
take upon himself the odium and social penalties of the 
roguery. Then he owns up, and we are asked to believe that 
the moral effort necessary to enable him to make the con- 
fession was also sufficient to make an honest, upright man of 
him for the rest of his natural life. However, the card- 
sharping scene is extremely well set and well acted. So also 
is the scene which follows it between the sharper and the man 
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who had served as his scapegoat. In that scene is raised 
a rather nice issue: Is a man who had cheated at cards 
morally worse than one who had done his best to seduce his 
neighbour’s wife ?_ The interest of the drama is not kept at 
a high tension throughout. Mr. Hutchinson gives us plenty 
of light relief in the love affairs—doubtless they call it love 
—of two young men and two young women. The shift- 
scenes—I think that is the technical term—in which these 
merry young couples appear are just within the limits of 
legitimate comedy ; they approach perilously near to farce, 
but never quite get there. 
Husert Bann. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 
Vale. By Georce Moore. Heinemann. 6s. 


Towards the end of this volume Mr. Moore resumes his 
explanation of how Hail and Farewell came to be written. 
He had returned to Ireland as a protest against the Boer 
War and, incidentally, to revive the Gaelic language, but, 
whilst in Ireland, suddenly understood that his real work 
was the “ liberation of his country from priestcraft,”” and 
nothing but that. The propagandist story or play revolted 
his artistic conscience, and Michael Davitt’s death obliged him 
to abandon the project of a newspaper. There was noalterna- 
tive, therefore, but another instalment of autobiography ; and 
autobiography seemed—doubly so assuredly to the author of 
The Confessions of a Young Man and Moods and Memories 
—an “ unusual form for a sacred book.” St. Paul decided 
doubts, and in a moment of inspiration the foundations of 
the story were laid. A publisher’s question, “ Are you 
coming back to England ?”’ set Mr. Moore thinking that it 
would be “ in bad taste ’’ to remain in Dublin meeting his 
models in the streets, whereupon he perceived that a return 
to England would strengthen the distinction of his book by 
giving it the character of a Hail and Farewell. It is a good 
story which we take with a grain of salt, true to art, perhaps, 
but not to Nature ; the more likely fact is that Mr. Moore 
first conceived his literary plan and then became divinely 
illumined ; as to “ taste,” some of Mr. Moore’s models will 
be surprised that he should have thought of the thing at all, 
even as a motive for his romance. 

But Mr. Moore does not profess to write memoirs, and 
these books of his will be the despair of his biographer. 
How well guarded he is against the fate dreaded by Mr. 
Masefield ; never, if he knows it, will his thoughts and acts 
be reduced to “‘ names and dates and lists of facts”! His 
sense of construction, now all but perfect from long cultiva- 
tion, demands the sacrifice of chronological truth, and one 
can say, without employing slang, that things occur in the 
order that suits his book : a row at the Abbey Theatre, the 
appearance of a new young poet in Dublin, or the announce- 
ment ex cathedra by Yeats of a new literary dogma. Ave, 
the first volume of the Trilogy, began with an Irish reverie 
in the Temple. “The scope of my design,” Mr. Moore 
explains, “‘ was to end at Moore Hall.” We find him, 
therefore, in the latter pages of Vale being persuaded by his 
secretary that he would bring back many new moods and 
impressions from his Mayo home, loth, however, to travel in 
February, and annoyed with the secretary of the railway 
company, who would not order the train to his convenience 
by stopping it at Balla, although some months before it had 
been stopped at Kilcock to suit the convenience of a priest. 
It was, we are told, on the return journey, between Mullingar 
and Dublin, that he finally realised that he must leave his 
native country and dear friends “* for the sake of his book.” 

No one complains because Mr. Moore dispenses with 
chronological accuracy ; and yet much of the criticism which 
is directed against his recent work must derive from the 


impression that he has ceased to be a novelist and become 
a historian. Conversations which Mr. Moore is heard to 
repeat in Vale as in Ave and Salve are of a most intimate 
kind, and someone must have advocated that Mr. Moore’s 
friends, if any of them are left, should combine honour with 
prudence by avoiding his house and company. But what 
proof have we that Mr. Moore has betrayed confidences ? 
Hail and Farewell is a three volume novel; if we remember 
that, may it not seem that Mr. Moore’s devilry only consists 
in this, he has given his characters the names of living and 
often well-known persons? True, his characters have been 
suggested to him by life. He suddenly “ sees” one of his 
friends as the supreme type of “ literary fop,” or as an “ Irish 
Sancho Panza,” or as “ Pecuchet.” Listening to gossip and 
rumour about that friend’s private life, he composes a 
conversation with the friend in which closest secrets are 
told him. But so long as he takes from that gossip and 
rumour only such material as helps to build the type, where 
is our cause of complaint? Only by deciding to deny 
Mr. Moore’s theory of the “* shamelessness of art * do we win 
the right to be indignant. Further, if he reveals, as he is 
said to reveal, in these imaginary conversations, the very 
mind and voice of his friend, he scores a well merited 
triumph, for the truth of his sudden vision is confirmed. 

On a closer consideration Vale still appears to be the 
sincere work of an imaginative writer, though we find a few 
stories that had no right to be told—stories that are based 
on facts of a sort that are calculated to annoy and that bear 
no relation to the general design of this portrait or that in 
Mr. Moore’s gallery of Irish types. It is inevitable, however, 
though a pity, that most of Mr. Moore’s friends should appear 
indiscreet to the point of idiotcy. Most of Mr. Moore’s 
friends are portrayed as his confidants. The author’s 
portrait of himself is a masterpiece. He is mischievous, but 
balanced and sane, a hater of the illusion of others, and thus, 
incidentally, he can pass many excellent judgments on 
modern Anglo-Irish literature. Synge’s achievement has 
never been described better than in these pages : 

He wrote but little, but that little was his own, and received Yeats’ 
belief in his genius as a dying saint receives the Eucharist. .. . 
Irishmen have written well before Synge, but they had written well 
by casting off Ireland. . . . Synge had discovered that it was possible 
to write beautifully in peasant idiom. Everybody could write it, but 
no one but Synge could write it beautifully. 


If the facts cannot square with Mr. Moore’s theories, so much 
the worse for the facts. Mr. Yeats ought to have whispered 
“‘ Euripides—no! Sophocles” on reading Riders to the Sea ; 
in reality he disliked the play. Lady Gregory, or, rather, 
Mr. Moore’s Lady Gregory, should have been a Protestant 
missionary ; and Synge, the Wicklow tramp, had no right to 
be a good classical scholar ; but if little difficulties like these 
incommoded Mr. Moore then his book would be mere 
journalism and topical stuff. The criticism he must dread 
might become valid: ‘‘ Who can be interested in these 
people and this island except friends and the natives ? ” 
Mr. Moore’s new portraits are of Sir Horace Plunkett, Sir 
Hugh Lane and Synge—three distinguished Irishmen whom 
he had not even sketched in the former volumes; but time 
has lain on his hands, and he constantly returns to touch up 
Mr. Yeats, Mr. Edward Martyn, Mr. T. P. Gill, and “ 42 ” 
(with this last work he is evidently dissatisfied). The Irish 
background reveals great sensibility and a wonderful power 
of evocation, particularly in his own portrait, where it seems 
to grow out of a reverie: we never tire of Mr. Moore as he 
repeats the story of his birth, and calls back his ancestors, 
one by one, his father, his grandfather, and his great-grand- 
father, to the founder of Moore Hall, a great traveller, now 
an “ elderly man sitting, his eyes fixed on a lake set among 
low shores, still as a mirror—a mirror on which somebody 
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has breathed—an elderly man in a wig and scarlet cloak.” 
There are really two portraits of Mr. Moore in this book ; 
and the second has a background that is neither Mayo nor 
Dublin, and we have seen this portrait before, probably in 
The Confessions of a Young Man or in the Lovers of Orelay. 
Why should Mr. Moore have included it in his Irish gallery ? 
Not to fill space, let us hope, but for the honest reason that 
the tedious and ridiculous aspect not of his dear friends only 
but of himself, needed in fairness to be here exhibited. 


CO-OPERATION AND COPARTNERSHIP 


Co-operation and Copartnership. By L. L. Price, M.A. 
Reader in Economic History in the University of 
Oxford. Collins’ Clear Type Press. (The Nation’s 
Library.) 1s. net. 


Co-operation is a great living democratic movement, and 
the editor of the Nation’s Library ought to have known that 
an Oxford History Professor was not the man to describe 
it. In fact, Mr. Price does not attempt to do so. Not till 
we reach p. 137, more than half way through the book, do 
we come to the “ insignificant shop in Toad Lane, Rochdale,” 
where the first co-operative store was founded, in 1844, and 
then we at once hark back to Robert Owen and New Har- 
mony. The earlier chapters are occupied with dissertations 
on the view of Marx on the problem of wages—it is interesting 
to find the founder of Socialism taken so seriously by an 
orthodox economist—and, at interminable length, with 
discussions of what John Stuart Mill said about co-operation, 
why he said it, what exactly he meant, and how far he has 
been proved wrong in his forecasts. Mill has been dead for 
40 years, and except to the economic historian, his view of 
co-operation is a matter of very little consequence. Mr. 
Price even tells us what Gladstone (whom, with singular 
infelicity, he calls a “shrewd and informed admirer’’) thought 
of co-operation, but there is scarcely a word as to the view 
of it taken by such living forces as the Labour Party, or the 
Socialists, or Tariff Reformers, or the Church. 

Our complaint against the book is that it does not describe 
co-operation in any of its three forms, the co-operation of 
consumers, of producers producing collectively (the self- 
governing workshop) or of individual producers for special 
purposes (agricultural co-operation). The author talks about 
them all, but no reader not already instructed could acquire 
the remotest conception of what it all meant. He gives very 
little history, hardly any statistics, and no description at all. 
We should infer that he had never attended a co-operative 
society meeting, or lectured in a co-operative hall, or been 
over a store. The Co-operative Union is mentioned, of 
course, but its peculiar relation to the movement is not 
stated, and the vast series of activities it has organised is 
mentioned as it would be mentioned by one who had “ got 
up” the last annual report for the purpose. Nothing is 
said about co-operation abroad or even in Ireland. 

Mr. Price’s own views are quite up to date: he is 
thoroughly sympathetic with the claims of labour, and gives 
full and fair weight to the objections of Trade Unionists to 
copartnership. He emphasises the failure of the self- 
governing workshop, and shows none of the affection for 
profit-sharing so common amongst economists. Indeed, he 
devotes very little space to this form of “ co-operation,” 
though it is a mistake, in our opinion, to treat it as in 
any proper sense a branch of the subject. The two are as 
unlike as chalk and cheese. 

In fact, Mr. Price was given a task for which he was not 
fitted. The result is a long series of observations about the 


subject, all mixed up together, all in themselves sensible 
and correct, and all misleading because the author does not 





_—_ 


himself realise, or, at any rate, utterly fails to make his 
readers realise, what it is which he sets himself to describe. 

Finally, we must add that Collins’ Clear Type Press 
constantly annoys the reader by running words together, 
When it comes to printing “ Rochdaletype ” as one word the 
result is ludicrous. The type may be clear, but the setting 
is certainly not. 


THE ROMANCE OF NAMES 


The Romance of Names. By Ernest WEEKLEY. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The father of the heroine of Northanger Abbey was, Jane 
Austen explains, “ a very respectable man, though his name 
was Richard.” A name suggesting a reptile or a noxious 
insect might naturally create an unfavourable impression, 
but why is Richard scouted ? Is it, as we are first tempted 
to think, because novelists have been in a conspiracy for 
years to make Richard a ne’er-do-weel, Mr. Swiveller being, 
perhaps, the most obvious instance? Prof. Weckley’s 
methods of inquiry in The Romance of Names suggest that 
reasons should be carried further back. He shows in a way 
at once learned and lucid why well-known English names are 
popular or the reverse. They go back to a famous king or a 
saint specially commended to English notice. Richard, we 
are told, was popular in Norman times, and well it may have 
been in view of the Lion-Heart ; but the later royal Richards 
are not models anyone would wish to name a child after. 

Everything from a daisy to a continent may be the origin 
of a name; the variety of sources is amazing; and Prof. 
Weekley, who has a sense of humour as well as philological 
zeal, takes us across the centuries from lists of Norman times 
and Chaucer to a typical football team of yesterday. The 
quest is curious, and the reader should be warned that names 
are frequently not what they seem. Apart from the pro- 
cesses of corruption familiar to everyone to-day in such 
forms as “’taters” and “ sparrow-grass,” the easiest 
explanation is seldom right. Reputations good and bad 
are equally undone by scientific handling, and these surprises 
in themselves supply abundant romance. Bugg and Ragg 
go back to valiant warriors instead of belonging to misery 
and destitution ; Hogg may be a young sheep or a yearling 
colt, but Purcell is undoubtedly a small pig. Bloomer 
worked at hammering iron, and neither Booker nor Reader 
is certainly literary, the first being a butcher in origin, the 
second a thatcher. Snooks is Sevenoaks curtailed. The 
Arber who published two years since a book on “ Herbals ” 
was a lady bearing a name which means herbalist. “ Occupa- 
tive names,”’ as they are called, are very frequent. The 
Cleaver bore a mace, or perhaps knocked in nails or kept the 
key of adoor. The Kisser, said still to exist, did not make a 
speciality of the English practice Erasmus found so pleasant 
(though Waddilove—wade-in-love—presumably did), but 
was a maker of cuisses, armour for the thighs. An ancestor 
of Mr. Runciman’s looked after “ rouncies,” or colts. 

In some cases there is only a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, and both are possible—e.g., Sloman may be 
Solomon or a man in a slough. Prof. Weekley illustrates 
the choice of derivations by the common name Rutter, which 
may mean a player on the fiddle, but has more than one 
claim to vagabondage, if not forcible thievery. 

Some of the derivations given are, doubtless, tentative, 
for an ounce of actual evidence is worth a pound of inferential 
philology. Mr. Venus is derived from Venice, but we recall 
a case in which the name was an abbreviated Silvanus. 
Mr. Boffin is declared to be “ bon-fin,” good and fine. The 
Golden Dustman certainly deserved the derivation, but the 
Boffins we know of were earlier, as the evidence of tomb- 


Murray. 
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stones shows, Baughans, and that was once the spelling, we 
think, above a well-known confectioner’s shop in Oxford. 
Prof. Weekley explains that “ Titmus is, of course, for 
titmouse.”” The Titmus we used to know was really a Tid- 
marsh. All flesh is grass, and one may be named even from 
herbage, for “‘ we find William atte grase in 1327, while the 
name Poorgrass in Mr. Hardy’s Far From the Madding Crowd 
seems to be certified by the famous French names Malherbe 
and Malesherbes.” 

We wonder if Dickens invented the name of another old 
humorist, Smallweed. With this book in hand, and, say, 
Montaigne’s essay On Names as a start in the philosophy of 
the subject, the reader can go far at once in edification and 
amusement. The Professor should repeat the success of his 
earlier book, The Romance of Words. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


La Taille en Normandie au temps de Colbert (1661-1683). Par 
Epmonp Esmontn, Docteur és lettres. Paris: Hachette & Cie. 
7 fr. 50 c. 

When William Morris said of good King Peter of Upmeads that 
“he had no freedom to tax and tail his folk, nor forsooth would he 
have used itif he had,” he was referring to some such poll-tax as “ la 
taille,” which forms the subject of this volume. Dr. Esmonin has as 
little mercy on his readers as the French kings on their subjects, for 
he devotes 552 octavo pages to a study of the working of this one 
tax in one province in the period of twenty-two years, and promises 
to continue his studies ‘“* beyond these geographic and chronological 
limits.” The book is in its way a masterpiece of the scientific school 
of history, and the labour that has gone to its compilation must have 
been immense ; one believes that there must be nothing left to say 
about this particular limited subject. There will, unfortunately, be 
few readers, and the volume will become simply the raw material 
for other historians. We cannot study history on such a scale, but 
from Dr. Esmonin’s work there might be extracted quite an interesting 
small treatise. The taille was originally a feudal tax levied by the 
king on the men of the royal lands. When it was extended to other 
territory the consent of the seigneurs had to be obtained, but as the 
royal autocracy increased the need for such consent ceased to be 
recognised. It was one of the chief taxes, and its amount was assessed 
simply according to the royal necessities ; it was then divided among 
the districts according to their valuation, and ultimately among the 
contributory persons. Lack of proper means of valuation led by itself 
alone to great inequalities, but the state of things was worsened when 
the nobles, the clergy, the military forces, and large numbers of office- 
holders were exempt. The peasants alone in the rural districts bore 
the burden of the tax, and this system of injustice in levying money, 
coupled with wastefulness in spending it, led ultimately straight to 
the Revolution. The position of the nobles, however, cannot be appre- 
ciated until we reflect that they held their lands by military tenure, 
and had the same right as the king to levy aids or poll-taxes. “* The 
tax was considered as a mark of shame, and exemption as a sign 
of honour. To subject anyone to the taille was not only to deprive 
him of part of his property, but also to degrade him.” Then arose a 
comedy of wrongful assumption of nobility in order to escape the levy, 
followed by periodical official enquiries and much illicit sale of exemp- 
tions. Corruption went down to the lowest officers engaged in the 
regular assessment of quota, for they took bribes from possible con- 
tributories whenever they deemed it safe. Truly, under the monarchy 
of Louis XIV. France wallowed in injustice and roguery, against 
which Colbert, like Necker at a later date, struggled in vain. 


The Year-Book of Social Progress for 1913-14. Nelson & Sons. 2s. 
net. 


The second issue of this useful annual contains nearly 600 closely 
printed pages. Professor W. J. Ashley, in his preface on “ The Progress 
of the Year” makes the significant statement that “ The Coal Strike 
evidently yave a new impetus to the minimum wage movement ” ; 
and it is interesting to note the large proportion of space he gives to 
matters concerning wages. The perusal of the different sections of 
this volume illustrates the extraordinary manner in which social 
questions, hitherto scarcely noticed, have pushed their way to the 
front during the last few years. Since the publication in 1909 of the 
Reports of the Poor Law Commission, the Insurance Act, the gradual 
extension and operation of the Trades Boards Act, and the efforts 
which have been made to deal with unemployment, have bet ween them 
almost changed the face of the social problem. The very fact of the 
publication of this Year Book indicates the conscious acceptance, by 
large numbers of people, of some sort of social philosophy. So far as we 
have tested the articles, they appear to be accurate and well informed. 











OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW & FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Classics 
Apuleius’ Apclogia. Edited, with Introduction and 
Commentary by H. E. BUTLER and A. S. OWEN. 


The Oxford Translation of Aristotle. Part of 
Volume IX.; Eudemian Ethics and De Virtutibus et Vitlis, 
by J. SOLOMON; Magna Moralia, by ST. GEORGE 
STOCK. 

Studies in the Odyssey. yj. A. K. THOMSON 

Oxford Classical Texts 

Livy, Books I-V. By R. Ss. CONWAY and W. C. F 

WALTERS. 








Art and Archaeology 


Drawings by the Old Masters in the Library 
of Christ Church, Oxford. An alphabetical list 


of the Artists represented in the Collection (mounted series). 
By C. F.BELL. Roy. 16mo, with 126 plates. 2s. 6d. net 

The Gods of Northern Buddhism. By 4. 
GETTY. With 8 coloured plates and 56 full-page plates 
in half-tone. 

Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir. A Study in 
Early Mohammadan Architecture. By GERTRUDE 
LOWTHIAN BELL. 4to, with numerous plates and 
folding plans. 

Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, 
Lahore. By R. B. WHITEHEAD. Two volumes 


Roy. 8vo. 

Vol. I. : Indo-Greek Coins, with 20 plates. 20s. net. 

Vol. II. : Coins of the Mughal Emperors, with 21 plates 
and a folding map. 50s. net. 


The Music of Hindostan. by A. H. FOX- 
STRANGWAYS. With many Musical Examples and 
other Illustrations 


Literature 

A Concise Dante Dictionary. sy 
TOYNBEE. 

University Drama in the Tudor Age. sy 
F. S. BOAS. Illustrated. 

Plague and Pestilence in Literature and Art. 

By RAYMOND CRAWFURD. Illustrated. 


The Age of Erasmus. by P. S. ALLEN. 


PAGET 


History and Law 
The Law of Associations: Corporate and 
Unincorporate. By H. A. SMITH. 8vo, 6s. net. 
Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited 
by PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 


Vol. IV., Part VII. History of Contract In Early English 
Equity. By W. T. BARBOUR. 


Part VIII. : Estates of the Monastery of St. Bertin. By 
G. W. COOPLAND. 


The Auxilia of the Roman Army. By G. L. 
CHEESMAN,. 


Wakefield’s View of the Art of Colonization. 
A reprint of the First Edition (1849), with an Introduction 
by JAMES COLLIER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Bible 
The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts, 


A.C. CLARK. 8vo, 4s. net x 7 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 

London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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All the Papers. By the Authors of Wisdom While You Wait. Illus- 
trated by Georce Morrow. Pitmans. ls. net. 


Messrs. Lucas and Graves keep it up without the slightest appearance 
of effort, and their latest compilation is one of their best. The 
** features’ of the principal British periodicals are exhibited with 
more truth than ruth, and Mr. George Morrow supplies illustrations 
almost indistinguishable from those that instruct and enliven us every 
morning. It would be invidious (and might seem malicious) were we 
to say which journals appear to us most effectively branded ; but we 
should be a little more than human and less than journalists were we 
to omit reference to the section which treats of Tue New STaTEesMAN, 
“The Organ of Webb-Footed Progress” and “* the only Socialist paper 
to which Lord Esher contributes.” 


A Reprint of a Proper Newe Booke of Cokerye. Edited by Carnerine 
FRANCES Frere. Cambridge: Heffer. 7s. 6d. net. 


This should be regarded more as a contribution to philology than to 
gastronomy. The Proper Newe Booke itself is a very small matter, 
consisting of only 28 scanty pages, and is merely the text from which 
Miss Frere launches herself upon a study of Tudor meals and a life of 
Archbishop Parker, who was the original owner of the book. The 
cookery recipes of 1575 were not so gruesome as the medicaments of 
the time, but there are instructions for making “ Blewemanger ’’—a 
distant ancestor of blanc-mange—which begin: ‘“ Take a capon and 
cut out the brawne of him a lyve. . . .””. A predecessor of Irish stew 
is described as “ a stewe after the guyse of beyonde the sea,” but there 
is no evidence of the country of origin. Spices, of course, are to be 
used on a truly generous scale—they disguised the taste of meat that 
knew neither cold storage nor canning processes. It was weary work 
eating one’s way through life before the importation of potatoes and tea. 


Outlines of Railway Economics. By Dovcras Knoop, M.A. 
Macmillan. 5s. net. 


This book is based on a course of lectures delivered by the author to 
railwaymen, and consists of elementary applications to railway con- 
ditions of economic laws. The total result is not very helpful; the 
author appears to have made up his mind to disown all opinions, and 
to be as tentative as possible. For example, in speaking of State 
ownership he says that, in the event of the nationalisation of British 
railways, the probable result would disappoint both the supporters and 
the opponents of the measure; “it might turn out well, but it might 
turn out exceedingly badly.”” We wonder what those railwaymen 
thought about it all. 


A History of Montenegro. By Francis Srtymour STEVENSON. 
Jarrold & Sons. 2s. 6d. net. 


This is a learned and valuable summary of Montenegrin history. The 
chapter dealing with the general characteristics of the system of 
government by “ vladikas” or bishops, which prevailed for four 
hundred years until the middle of the nineteenth century, gives a 
clearer explanation of the significance of this constitutional arrange- 
ment than any other English history of Montenegro. The defects of 
Mr. Seymour’s book arise from the fact that it was written twenty- 
eight years ago, in the spirit prevailing at the time of Gladstone’s and 
Tennyson’s eulogies of Montenegro’s struggles for her liberty. Conse- 
quently Mr. Seymour does not give a correct impression of the recent 
history of Montenegro ; and his brief supplementary chapter, dealing 
with the last thirty years, is not up to the level of the rest of the work. 


Things Seen in Oxford. By Norman J. Davinson. Seeley, Service. 
2s. net. 


The latest volume in this attractive little series deals, of course, 
almost entirely with the University, and discourses briskly on its past 
and its present, its undergraduates and the things they are supposed 
to do, and the things that they really do. There are fifty excellent 
illustrations from photographs. 








TO ANNUAL POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 


A meeting ofthe Annual Subscribers 
toTHE NEWSTATESMANwill 
be held at the Kingsway Hall at 
8.30 p.m. on Tuesday, May 5th. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw will speak on 
‘* The Press.” 


Further particulars will be 
announced later. 








THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. 

















Macmillan’s New Books 


HENRY JAMES. 


Notes of a Son and Brother. 
By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. net. 
This is the second part of what may be described 
as the Autobiography of Mr. Henry James, the first 
volume of which appeared last spring under the title 

of ‘‘A Small Boy and Others."’ 


VOL. HI. JUST PUBLISHED 
Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land. Illustrated Edition. 


Edited by C. H, FIRTH, M.A. With 900111 'strations, 
including 44 1n Colour, and Photogravure Portrait. In 
(Published Quarterly) 
Vols. I. and II., 10s. 6d. net each. 


6 vols. Super-royal vo. 
Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 
Saturpay Review: “This Illustrated edition of Macaulay's History, 


which Mr Firth has taken charge of, is sure of awide welcome .. . 
His great book will always be one of the glories of English literature.’ 


Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. 


National Insurance. py s. 
COMYNS CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, 
and J. H. TAYLOR, M.B. With a Preface by 
the Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, MP. 8vo. 
15s. net. 


The Ownership, Tenure, and 
Taxation of Land. some Facts, 


Fallacies, and Proposals relating thereto. By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir THOMAS P. WHITTAKER, P.C., M.P 
8vo. 12s. net. 


Economie Notes on English 
Agricultural Wages. 3, 


REGINALD LENNARD, M.A., late Exhibitioner of 
New College, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
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THE CITY 


HE Stock Exchange is notoriously Conservative in 
its political views, but during the past week it has 
not done its friends great service, for immediately 
after Mr. Asquith’s pronouncement on Monday it put up 
prices, particularly those of Government stocks and home 
securities, thus indicating its belief that a settlement of the 
Ulster difficulty will be arrived at. There has not been any 
great increase in the volume of dealings, but a much better 
tone has been perceptible, and the absence of further Colonial 
borrowing, even if only for a week or two, helps to strengthen 
the market in this class of security. I hear a rumour in 
connection with the forthcoming Budget which, if correct, 
will be of considerable importance to the stock markets ; 
this is to the effect that it is proposed to double the stamp 
duty on Bearer securities. At the present time the stamp 
duty on the general run of registered stocks is 10s. per £100, 
and on Bearer securities £1 per £100, although in the case 
of Colonial Government and Municipal Loans this latter 
rate is reduced by one-half. As a Bearer security only has 
to be stamped once, and thereafter may be transferred by 
mere delivery of the bond, whereas in the case of registered 
stock a deed of transfer has to be executed and impressed 
with stamp duty each time the stock changes hands, the 
increasing popularity of Bearer securities acts manifestly to 
the detriment of the national revenue ; and if it is increased 
to 2 per cent. it will do a great deal to check the increasing 
tendency to issue Bearer securities, unless, indeed, it is 
proposed to raise the stamp duty on the latter. In Paris 
the stamp duty on Bearer securities was recently raised 
from 2 to 3 per cent., with the result that it has driven 
a great deal of business—the recent Belgian Government 
Loan, for instance—from Paris to London ; from this point 
of view it would be short-sighted policy to raise the English 
stamp duty. For reasons described in the following notes 
the American market has been weak. In the foreign market 
the chief feature has been the continued depression of Brazil 
Government Loans. Home Rails refuse to rise, and it is 
evident that the British public is becoming sensible so far as 
this market is concerned. The demand for Canadian secu- 
rities has almost disappeared for the time being, but the 
position in that country seems slowly to be mending. Money 
continues cheap and general prospects appear to point 
more to a rise than a fall in prices. 
* * * 


It is only a few months ago that Harrods (Buenos Aires) 
Limited was formed, and offered to the public £600,000 
6} per cent. Preference Shares, and £600,000 “ 10 per cent. 
Ordinary Shares,” not to speak of 240,000 Deferred Shares 
of Is. each, and now the company is appealing for another 
£300,000 to be issued in the shape of Ordinary Shares. I do 
not like the methods of finance practised by this company ; 
and although the people who control it are very astute, it is 
to my mind doubtful whether it will be successful—for some 
years at any rate. Correspondents in Buenos Aires write 
me that the view held there is that the company is going to 
lose a great deal of money. Buenos Aires is already well 
served by some of the finest department stores in the world, 
and people unfamiliar with the Latin temperament usually 
have to pay for their education—even if it is only with other 
people’s money. 

* * * 

I referred a short time ago to the determined efforts that 
are being made to capture the English market for the 
Provision of Russia’s future capital requirements. Another 
‘mportant move in this direction has been made by the 
appearance this week of a prospectus offering one million 
shares in a new company entitled the Russian Corporation, 














To New Readers 








HE frequent publication of Supplements is 

a feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
These fall into three classes: (a) Literary 
Supplements, (4) Blue Book Supplements 
(issued monthly and dealing with all Parlia- 
mentary publications), and (c) Special Supple- 
ments. The last named deal with particular 
subjects of interest and importance, and, as in 
the case of the Insurance Supplement in this 
issue, frequently contain the results of original 
research. 


Arrangements have been made for the 
publication during the next few months of 
Supplements on a number of special Questions, 
including : 

The Modern Drama, 


Marriage and Divorce and the Law as to 
the obligation of parenthood in different 
countries, 


The Results of Life Assurance among the 
Wage-earning class as carried on by the 
Industrial Insurance Companies, 


The Problem of Unemployment and how 

far it is met by the Government Scheme of 

Insurance, 
together with others completing the report 
of the Fabian Research Department on the 
Control of Industry, and giving a survey of 
the organisation of industry throughout the 
world. 


The following special Supplements have 
already been published and copies of the issues 
containing them may still be purchased :— 


The Awakening of Ireland. 

Rural Reform. 

Industrial Organisation in Germany. 

The Awakening of Women. 

Second Chambers of the World. 
Co-operative Production and Profit-sharing. 


Women in Industry, 


Blue Book Supplements and Literary 
Supplements will both continue to be issued at 
regular intervals. The ten Blue Book Supple- 
ments already issued provide an invaluable 
guide to the Parliamentary Publications of the 
past twelve months. Complete sets of the 
issues containing these may also be obtained 


from the Publisher. 
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Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Chief Office-HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds exceed £86,000,000 


Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-fifth Annual 
Meeting, held on 5th March, 1914. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was 71,359, assuring the sum of £6,849,224 and producing 
a new annual premium income of £425,717. The premiums received 
during the year were £4,920,518, being an increase of £93,525 over 
the year 1912. In addition, £11,116 was received in premiums 
under the Sickness Insurance Tables. The claims of the year 
amounted to £3,766,8625. The number of deaths was 8,699. The 
number of endowment assurances matured was 23,497, the premium 
income of which was £131,017. 


The number of policies in force at the end of the year was 917,091. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were $7,874,456, being an increase of £81,894. The increase 
shown would have been much greater but for the fact that, owing 
to our system of accounts, fifty-three weckly collections were 
credited in the report for the year 1912. The claims of the year 
amounted to £3,139,193, including £359,572 bonus additions. The 
number of claims and surrenders, including 5,492 endowment 
assurances matured, was 366,104. The number of free policies 
granted during the year to those policyholders of five years’ standing 
and upwards, who desired to discontinue their payments, was 
126,768, the number in force being 1,890,406. The number of free 
policies which became claims during the year was 45,546. 

The total number of policies in force in this branch at the end ot 
the year was 19,778,135; their average duration exceeds twelve 
and three-quarter years. 


The assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the 
balance sheet, after deducting £1,750,000 written off securitics, are 
£86,993,003, being an increase of £2,421,071 over those of 1912. 


The six Prudential Approved Societies formed under the National 
Insurance Act, 1911, have done important work during the year, 
and the membership continues to increase. Payment of sickness 
and maternity benefits commenced on January 13th, 1913, and 
during the year a sum of £1,401,360 was distributed to members 
by the Company’s Agents. It may be noted that in a Government 
Inter-Departmental Report recently presented to Parliament 
particular attention is drawn to the advantage of payment in cash 
by a representative of the Society. The Report continues :— 
** The fact that a personal visit accompanies the payment imposes 
some restraint on any temptation to claim benefit improperly. The 
risk of the benefit falling into wrong hands is reduced to a mini- 
Wh. 6 +.” 


In the Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of 
£1 16s. per cent. on the original sums assured has again been added 
to all classes of participating policies issued since the year 1876. 


In the Industrial Branch a bonus addition will be made to the 
sums assured on all policies of over five years’ duration which 
become claims either by death or maturity of endowment from 
March 6th, 1914, to March 4th, 1915, both dates inclusive, as 
follows -— 


PREMIUMS PAID FOR Bonus Apprrion 
— _ ° To Sums ASSURFD. 


| 
| 
é | 

5 years and less than 10 years | £5 per cent. 

10 iy a iw ws aes oo 1 ae ” 

15 ‘ : —~ « : ve | £15 

20 " m “| £20 

25 30 £25 

20 35 ; . | £30 

35 =e } 40 . .. | £85 

40 ES 45 inn s £40 

45 ms ; 50 te £45 

50 - 99 55 - eee eee £50 

55 a os 60 ie ‘ £55 

60 years and upwards £60 





The rate of bonus declared for last year has thus been maintained, 
and an increased bonus of £5 per cent. will be distributed in the 
case of policies on which premiums have been paid for 35 and less 
than 40 years, 45 and less than 50 years, and 55 and less than 60 
years. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance sheets. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 
W. J. LANCASTER, )p,_, 
J. IRVINE BOSWELL, }7?76¢rs- 
Db. W. STABLE, 
J. SMART, 
Joint Secretaries. 


A. C. THOMPSON, 
General Manager. 
J. BURN, Actuary. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon application. 


Limited, at one guinea per share. The Board is certainly 
a very strong one, for it includes representatives of five of the 
greatest Russian banks, and among the English directors is 
Mr. N. E. Holden, son of Sir Edward Holden, Chairman of 
the London City and Midland Bank. The company has 
been formed to carry on the business of an investment and 
finance company primarily in connection with Russian 
Government and municipal loans, and the financing of rail- 
ways and other public works. It is stated that the five 
banks with which the new company is closely connected 
have a combined paid-up capital of over £20,000,000, with 
reserves exceeding £12,600,000. It is rather a tall order 
nowadays for an entirely new company to make its first 
issue of shares at a premium, the additional shilling per share 
in this case being destined to cover the preliminary expenses, 
underwriting commissions, etc. The company is, however, 
so well connected that it should do well, and although, if 
what one hears privately is true, the internal political 
situation of Russia is worse than it has been for some years 
past, there is little likelihood of any serious losses occuring 
in investments of the nature described above. 


* * * 


The fact that in the United States the reins are now held 
by an Administration resolved upon purifying American 
business methods is causing considerable disturbance 
among the magnates. Some of the results were mentioned 
in these Notes last week, but other facts which are now 
making themselves felt relate specially to the railroads. 
For a long time past the American railroads have been 
agitating for permission to introduce a 5 per cent. increase 
in their rates and fares, but the Interstate Commission, which 
has large powers over the railroads, has thus far refused to 
give this permission, and insists upon various abuses being 
remedied before it will give a decision. The Commission has 
accused the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad of 
having overstated its takings to an enormous extent in order 
to place its bonds; then the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific Railroad finds itself in great difficulties and will 
probably have to pass its dividend ; whilst the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad is raising fresh capital on terms that must 
involve either the passing or a considerable reduction in its 
dividend. This company a year or two ago raised its 
dividend from three to five per cent., and its stock was 
boomed considerably, with the result that the British public 
invested largely in it. The increase in the dividend was not 
justified, and the result is another addition to the list of 
numerous examples of American financial methods. 


K a cad 


Some years ago, out of bitter experience, I came to the 
definite conclusion that, while investments in any part of 
the world require careful investigation and consideration, 
if they are in America they require at least three times as 
much care. The ultra-careful investor should indeed exclude 
the United States from his purview altogether. It must not 
be thought, however, that every American railroad or every 
American undertaking is fraudulently conducted at the present 
day, although the history of a few will bear close scrutiny. 
The United States is a large country, and if losses on American 
investments are frequent, so are the profits. The fact still 
remains that the bonds and stocks of the highest class 
American railroads, such as the Pennsylvania, Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Baltimore and Ohio and Great Northern, 
give yields higher than those of similar undertakings of equal 
safety in any part of the world ; and if the Wilson Adminis- 
tration remains in power, it is possible that quite a fair 
percentage of American companies—even railway com- 
panies—may be conducted with a tolerable degree of honesty. 
If, during the present year, the Interstate Commission should 
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agree to a 5 per cent. increase in rates, there will probably be 
a sharp rise in American Railroad Stock, although many 
authorities in the United States hold the view that a rise in 
rates will bring no permanent advantage to the railways, for 
it will tend to diminish traffics and stimulate competition in 
other directions. At the present time most of the railway 
companies are showing heavy decreases in net earnings, but 
those in the know attribute part of such decreases to a desire 
on the part of the companies to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Interstate Commission. By allocating larger sums than 
usual to improvements and charging them against revenue 
the companies can easily make their net receipts show a 
considerable falling off. They can also perform wonders in 
the opposite direction. I have known a case where a railway 
company sent train-loads of ballast up and down the line 
so that it might swell its traffic figures ; European investors 
bought these bonds on the fine monthly traffic figures which 
continued for several months, until the débdcle occurred. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Brazil.—The proclamation of martial law in Rio and Cearé has not 
helped the quotations of Brazilian securities. To cheer investors a 
wag cabled that this action is merely the usual preliminary to the 
General Election. The real cause appears to be that the revolutionary 
movement, which has not been pressingly active for some time, has 
taken advantage of the financial embarrassment of the Government to 
become troublesome. The Government owes large sums to home enter- 
prises, including about £1,000,000 to the Brazil Railway, and it is 
showing reluctance to meet some of its internal obligations. A big 
loan is badly needed, and negotiations are believed to be pending in 
Paris, which Braz, the President-elect, is about to visit. But the Paris 
Bourse has suffered severely from the continuous liquidation in Brazilian 
securities, and, with a General Election pending in France, it is doubtful 
whether the South American Republic could raise money there. 
Assuming that a loan can be obtained, even on onerous terms, and the 
Government takes its lesson to heart and puts its house in order, there 
is hope that the crisis may be tided over. 


Mexico.—The late Professor Emil Reich used occasionally to annoy 
his English audiences by declaring that national diplomacy knows no 
morals. Our national interest in Mexico is not one of friendship, but 
of finance, and the numerous British investors who are impatient at 
President Wilson’s ethical attitude towards the de facto Government 
in Mexico City are perhaps unconsciously plumping in favour of the 
Hungarian Professor’s cynical maxim. But we are shy of dogmatising 
on this matter. Investors will not know how much of their capital 
they have lost until affairs are settled and the schemes for reorganisa- 
tion of the damaged railroads and other undertakings are formulated. 
Millions of additional capital will be required, and lenders will take care 
to get their own terms, which will not be to the benefit of holders of the 
present outstanding securities. 


Courtaulds.—This is the second reorganisation of the old firm of 
Samuel Courtaulds. As a crape-manufacturing concern the old company 
was not a conspicuous success, but since it began making artificial 
silk from viscose its net profits have grown enormously. For 1907 net 
earnings were £14,492, and the dividend of 8 per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares practically exhausted its profit ; in 1909 the company made a 
net total of £159,900. The dividend for 1912 was 50 per cent. At the 
reconstruction last year the holders of Ordinary shares received fifty 
new shares of £1 each in exchange for each old share of £50, and for 
the year they now get a dividend on their enlarged capital of 7} per 
cent., the equivalent of 75 per cent. on the original £5 share. Of the net 
profit of £487,800, £139,000 was not legally distributable, and was 
written off goodwill account ; preliminary expenses of £17,500 were 
eliminated and the assets further written down by £50,000. With nearly 
£140,000 at Bank, £127,000 collectible from debtors, and £320,000 of 
negotiable securities, and with liabilities of only £173,000, there appears 
to be a fair possibility of an increased dividend for the current year. 


Selfridges.—Personality and courage have distinguished this com- 
pany’s management since its formation in 1910. Its rivalry of the 
old-established English stores was not popular, but its persistent and 
intelligent advertising, backed by the real value of its commodities, 

won it a well-merited reward. The company’s earnings for the 
first year of its existence were only £6,100—not sufficient to meet its 
debenture debt, which Mr. Selfridge accordingly paid. For 1913-14 
the net profits were £131,500, a remarkable advance in four years, 
and the Debentures and the Preference shares ate now quite well- 
Secured investments. For the first time a dividend (5 per cent.) is 
= on the Ordinary shares—all of which are now owned by the 
under of the business. Already the huge premises in Oxford Street 
are not large enough for the business, and consequently the adjoining 
amtaking of T. Lloyd & Co. has been purchased, and the whole of 
- — has been taken over. The ability with which the concern is 
nducted is universally acknowledged. But we must ask the usual 
qeetticn : What will happen to the business when it is deprived of its 
Ounder’s active services ? 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR. By ArvoLp 


Bennett A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. (Ready. 
THE FIRST PART OF HENRY IV. Edited »y R P. 
Cowt Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by James W. Hoime. Demy 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. (Arden Shakespeare. 
THE CHURCH REVIVAL: Thoughts Thereon and 
Reminiscenses. By S Barinc-Goutp, M.A. With many IIlustra- 
tions Demy 8yo, 12s. 6d. net. Ready. 
THE DOGES OF VENICE. By Mrs. AuspREY RICHARDSON. 


With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. 


2; L. Mw. SHortt. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Ready. 
A CORNER OF THE COTSWOLDS. By Mrs. STuRGE 
Gre:tox. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net (Ready. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Fowarpv Gipson. Edited, with Notes, Appendices, nd 
Maps, by J. B. Bury M.A., Litt.D., Regius P ofessor of Modern History 
at Camopridge. In7vols. With many Illustrations and Maps. Vol. VII. 
Demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. fd net. 


A emeTORy OF FRANCE. By J. R. MoRETON MACDONALD, 


3 vols, crown $vo, 7s. 6d. net eact vol. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. P. Apams, M.A. 
With a Map. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. {Ready. 


THE SCHOOLS OF MEDIAZVAL ENGLAND. By 
Artuur F. Leacn. With many lilustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Antiquary's Books. 


THE HERMITS AND ANCHORITES OF ENGLAND. 
By Rorna Mary Cray, Author of “ The Medizval Hospitals of knyland."’ 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary's Books. 


THE BOOK OF AMOS. By the late ExNeEST ARTHUR 
Epvcuitt, “.D. Edited, with an Introduc’ion, by G. A. Cooxse, D.D. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. | Westminster Commenta:ies. 


THE CULT OF THE PASSING MOMENT. By ArtTHuR 
Cuanpier, M.A., Lord Bishop of Bloemfontein, Author of © Ara Celi.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ner. 


THE FIRE OF LOVE and THE MENDING OF LIFE. 
By Ricu rp Rotter. Edited by Frances M. Comper. With an Intro- 
duction by Evetyn Unperuict, and a Frontispiece in Colour. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d net. 

THE THRESHOLD OF RELIGION. Bv R.R. Maretr, 
M.A., 1).Se., Reader in Social Anthropolo.y, Oxford, and Preside :t of the 
Fo k-Lore Society. Second and Enlarged Ed.tion. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

[Ready. 

SOME MINUTE ANIMAL PARASITES. By H. B. 
Fantuam, D.Sc. Lond., B.A. Cantab., AR C.S., F.Z.S., Lecturer in Para- 
sitology, wee School of Tropical M-dicine, and Anniz Porver, 
D.Sc. Lond., F.L.S., Bett Memori«l Research Fe iow, Quick Laboratory, 
Cambridge. With many Iliustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MOTORING. By ALGERNON E. BERRIMAN, M.I.A.E., Chief 
Knxineer to the Daimler Company, formerly Technical Editor of the 
Auto,"' and Author of “Aviation.’’ With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. od. net. (Ready. 
GOLF. By ARNAUD Massy. Translated from the French by 
A. R_> Atttnson. With 13 Diagrams and 12 Pilates. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d, net. (Ready 


PLAIN OR RINGLETS. By R. S. SurRTEES. With 45 
Illustrations in Line and 12 Coloured Plates by Joun Lexcn. Feap. 8vo,. 
gi't top, 3s. 6d net. 


MODERN MEXICO. By R. J. MacHuGu, Avnthor of ‘‘ The 
Siege of Ladysmith." With 20 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


A WOMAN IN THE ANTIPODES. By Mary Hatt, 
Author of ‘A Woman's Trek."' With 32 Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
8vo, '6s. net. (Ready. 


THROUGH SPAIN: a Journey from St. Petersburg 
to Tangier. By D. Dickinson. With 64 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. net. 


LONDON SURVIVALS: a Record of Old Buildings 
and Assoc: tions ef the City. By P. H. Ditcurie: pv, Author of 
“The Parish Clerk."" With over 100 Illustrations by Epmuno L. Wrarten. 
Wide royal 8v >, 10s. €d. net. 


THE GREEN ROADS OF ENGLAND. By R. HippisLey 


Cox. With many Illustrations and Maps. Dei y 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


DAYS IN ATTICA. By Mrs R. C. Bosanouet. With a 
Frontispiece in Colour and 16 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Ready. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. By J. CHarLes Cox, LLD. FSA, 
With 28 Illustrations and 3 Maps and Plans. Small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Little Guides. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By J. CuHarcrs Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
With 28 Illustrations and 5 Maps and Plans. Small pott 8vo, 2s 6d. net. 
[Lettle Guides. 
WARWICKSHIRE. Ry J. Cuarves Cox, LL.D., F S.A. With 
24 Illustrations and 5 Maps and Plans. Small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d net 
[ ttle Guides. 
NORWAY AND ITS TREASURES. By Samvuev J. 
Beckxert, F.R.P.S. With many Illustrations. Round corners. Feap 
8vo, 5s. net. 





THE WAR OFFICE PAST AND PRESENT. By Capt. 
Owen Wueeter, Author of “The Story of our Army.” With 12 Illustra- 
ti ns. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

SPADE-CRAFT. By Harry A. Day, F.R.H.S. Crown 8yo, 
ls. net. 

THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. By R. Cuitp 


Baytey, Editor of “‘ Photography aud Focus." With a Frontispiece ig 
Colour and 64 other Illustrations. Fifth and Revised Edition. Demy 8ve, 


10s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 


CHANCE. A Tale in Two Parts. By JosepH Conran, Author 
of ** The Nigger of the ‘ Narcissus.'"" Crown 8vo,6s. [Seventh Edition 


IT HAPPENED IN EGYPT. By C. N. and A. M. 
Wituiamson, Authors of ‘The Heather Moon,” “‘The Lightning 
Conductor,"’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s [Fifth Edition. 


THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. By ALIcE Perrin, 
Author of “Tue Anglo-Indians."’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 

WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. By ARNOLD Bennett, 
Author of * Clayhanger."" A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 

THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. By Mrs. BELLoc 
Lownoes, Author of “* Tne Chink in the Armour."" Crown 8vo, 6s 

THE WAY HOME. By BasiL KinG, Author of '' The Wild 
Olive" Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition. 

OLD ANDY. By DororHea Conyers, Author of ‘‘ Sandy 
Married.” Crown 8vo, 6s. . 

THE GOLDEN BARRIER. By AGNES and EGERTON CasTLE, 
Authors of “If Youth but Knew." Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition. 

THE FLYING INN. ByG. kK. CHESTERTON. Crown 8v», 6s. 

(Third Edition. 

THE WAY OF THESE WOMEN. By E PuiL.ips 
Oprennerm, Author of “ The Missing Delora" Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 

A CROOKED MILE. By OLIvER Onions, Author of ** The 
Two Kisses.'" Crown 8vo, 6s. 7 oan 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. By H.C. BaliLey, Author of ‘* The 
Lone'y Queen."" Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FIREMEN HOT. By C.J. CutcLirre Hyne, Author of ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Captain Keitle."" Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SIMPSON. By ELINok Morpaunt, Author of ‘‘ The Gardea 
of Contentment."’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition. 
TWO WOMEN. By Max PEMBERTON, Author of “ The 
Mystery of the Green Heart."’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready 
DAVID AND JONATHAN ON THE RIVIERA. By L.B. 


Watrorp, Au.hor cf ‘ Troublesome Daughters."" Crown sve, 6s 
(Second Edition. 


THE ORLEY TRADITION. By Racpu Srraus. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 

ON THE STAIRCASE. By FRANK SWINNERTON, Author of 
“The Happy Family." Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready 
MAN AND WOMAN. byL.G. MosBer.y, Author of‘ Joy." 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 
MAX CARRADOS. By E«nest Braman, Author :f‘ The 
Wallet -f Kai Lung.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready 
THE MAN UPSTAIRS. By P. G. WopgEHousE, Autior of 


The Litt e Nugget.'’ Crown 8vo, 6s (Ready. 
SQUARE PEGS. By CHarLesINGE Author of ‘‘ The Unknown 
Quantity."" Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 
MESSENGERS. By MarGaret Hope, Author of “ Christina 
Holbrook.'’ Cr -wn 8vo, 6s. lneady 


ENTER AN AMERICAN. By E. Crosspy-HEATH, Author of 
“ Henrietta Taking Notes.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FRUITS OF THE MORROW. By Acnes Jacoms, 


Author of ** The Faith of his Fathers."" Crewn 8vo, 6s. \Ready 
A GIRL FROM MEXICO. By R. B. TownsHENp, Author of 
‘Lone Pine."" Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 


SARAH MIDGET. By LincoLn Geey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
AN ASTOUNDING GOLF MATCH. By *STANCLIFFE,” 


Author of “ Fun on the Biliiard Table" and “Golf Do's and Dont's.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BLACKLAW. By Sir GEorGE MAKGILL, Bart. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Ready 
POTTER AND CLAY. By Ms SranLey WRENCH, Author 
of * Love's Fool," “ Pillars of Smoke,”’ “The Court of the Gentiles.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Ready. 
A ROMA PICTURE. By PauL WaINEmMAN, Author of 
** A Heroine from Finland."" Crown 8vo, 6s. [Rea ly. 
THE GRRL ON THE GREEN. By Mara ALLERT-N, 
Author of ** Such and Such Things."’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DICKIE DEVON. By Joun OvesTon, Author of * Lynetre.” 
Crown 8vo., 6s. (Ready 
THE STORY OF A CIRCLE. By M. A. Currois, Author 

of ** A Summer in Corewill."' Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LOTTERIES OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By k.C. LYNEGROVE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WAR. By W. DouGLas NeEwTon. Crown 8v», 2s net. 
; [Second Edition. 
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